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9.00 per annum, in advance. @..0 if not paid iy 
oi ance. Postage free. Single copies & cents, 

All persons sending contridutions to THE PLOUGHM AR 
for use in its columns must sign their name, not 
pecessarily for publication, but_as a guarantee of 
good faith, otherwise they will be consigned to the 
waste-basket. All matter intended for publication 
should be written on note size paper, with ink, ard 
ypon but one side. 


Correspondence from practical farmers, giving the 
results of their eae, is solicited. Letters 
should be signed with the writer’s real name, in fui), 
which Will be printed or not, as the writer may 
wish, 


Tur PLOVGHMAN Offers great advantages to adver. 
tisers. Its circulation is large and among the mos$ 
active and intelligent portion of the community. 

Entered as second-class mal matter. 
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Mr. Gurler’s Silo Practiee. 


I do not want the corn to become so ma- 
ture that the cows do not digest the grains, 
but up to that time I think there isa grain 
in the digestible nutrition of the corn. Pro- 
fessor Haecker does not agree with me, and 
I do not set myself up against any trained 
authority, but I am simply giving you my 
opinion after some fifteen years of experi- 
ence. Weuse mostly the Dent corn, and I 
start in perhaps when half the ears are 
dented. There will be a few glazed and 
some not much out of the milk; and then [ 
have different varieties so it will come along 
in about that state of maturity. 

I can build a silo at a cost of from twelve 
to fifteen cents per square foot of surface. 
That would include sheathing up on the 
outside with half-inch lumber, and putting 
acheap roof on. If the silo was twenty 
feet in diameter, it would be a little over 
sixty feet around, and if it was twenty feet 
deep, you would have twelve hundred feet of 
surface, and would have to reckon twelve 
hundred times the twelve cents. It will 
cost you less per ton to build a silo forty 
feet in diameter than oue twenty feet in di- 
ameter.—H. B. Gurler, De Kalb, Il. 


_— 
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How to Pack Apples. 

Country shippers and packers of apples 
should make it a pointto pack their-fruit 
honestly, that is have the fruit run alike 
all through the barrel. Do not endeavor to 
cause deception by placing good sound 
fruit on the top and bottom of the barrel, 
and fill the middle with a lot of gnarly, 
wormy and decayed fruit. It does not pay. 
The deception is easily detected upon in- 
vestigation, and merchants do not care to 
have fraud practiced upon them, neither 
do they care to practice it upon their cus- 
tomers. 

Full regulation-sized barrels should be 
used. Take the barrel, one head out, nail 
the hoops and break off the ends of the 
nails at the inside; place a layer or tier of 
apples, good and uniform size, smooth, 
bright, healthy, as closely as possible, 
stems downward on the lower end, then fill 
up, a basketful at a time, throwing out 
small wormy or windfall apples and shaking 
the barrel well after each deposit until it is 
full up to the top of the rim 01 two inches 
above the rim, depending on variety and 
tenderness of fruit; place the head squarely 
on the apples, and with a screw or lever- 
press force it into place and nail securely. 
Turn over the barrel and mark name of 
apples with red or black lead or stencil. 
Bear in mind that, to be shipped safely, 
fruit must be packed tight, to prevent rat- 
tling or bruising. 














The Angora Cat Profits. 

There has been quite a demand in the 
Middle States and the extreme West for 
the Angora cat. Many fine specimens have 
been selected in the East to beshipped there, 
and there is being built up quite a large in- 
dustry in the keeping, raising and selling 
of these beautiful little pets. 

The fad is one that is not simply on today 
and off tomorrow, but the animal itself, 
being a necessity other than its loving qual- 
ities, an animal which can be made very 
useful, it would seem that if all these fan- 
ciers would take up this new industry, 
coumencing with aproper stock, they 
wuld not only find much profit and benefit, 
bot would not have those disappointments 
that an early beginner experiences in rais- 
ing stock that has no value. 

‘ is just as easy to raise kittens from 
hch-bred stock as it is from mongrel selec- 
tins. The only difference is that in the 
“'1er Gage you are raising stock that has no 

ng properties,whereas with the blooded 
s:-cimen the demand is usually greater 
thin the supply, consequently it can be 
(- ckly seen that it is best to spend the 
lst time in selecting those specimens 
Wich with good judgment would warrant 
the keeping and raising stock from. 

\ny fancier who is near a large, prosper- 
©'« city, or who has the power of acquaint- 
4 2 @an easily dispose of any number of 
‘se charming little pets as he can raise. 
(he market is always ready for his supply, 
ai the price is regulated by the quality of 
* stock. Therefore it will be seen that the 
inning is the important feature, and if 
°° is careless in selecting his breeders, he 
W'il find much disappointment ahead which 
will regret when it is too late. 

hen one is selecting some choice breed- 
5 the keeping and raising of them is a 
very simple matter. If one has one male 
“id six females, no particular housing is 
hecessary, with the exception of an oppor- 
tunity for the eat to get in out of the wet 
ani rain and sometimes cuddle where it 
'S exceptionally warm. Large barns and 
woodsheds are very convenient places. It 
'S not good to permit the cat to have too 


e 


warm quarters, as the fur will grow in sym- 
pathy with the heat, consequently if a long- 
haired animal is desired, if the cat is kept 
too near the stove, the fur is not so liable 
tobeas long. Afterthese cats are placed in 
their quarters they are treated the same as 
the ordinary cat, receiving two meals a day, 
early morning and late at night. It is not 
best to feed in the noontime, as it is always 
well for the cat to have a little appetite on 
when it can do more or less hunting for the 
sly mouse or other articles of food which 
they can pick up. 

There are many women who are now mak- 
ing anywhere from $100 to $500 a year in 
the keeping of a half-dozen cats. The profit 
is very large, as the expense is very small 
and cost of maintenance slight. The ordi- 
nary refuse from the table will feed four or 
five cats, and if one has six mother cats, the 
average of kittens per each cat would make 
the total from the six mount up to sixty per 
year. Thus, selling them at the average 





than by its grants to agricultural societies. 
—J. L. W., Berkshire County, Mass. 

Raise a few less bushels of corn or oats, 
maybe, but make the farm more homelike. 
If supplied with the comforts and luxuries, 
if you please, of the table, life is broader 
and the old farm has produced a taste in the 
children which will be seen and carried out 
in their own homes soon to be formed, not 
only in the small fruit garden, but in the 
flowers, shrubs and trees that make the farm 
home what it ought to be, the brightest spot 
on earth—D. C. Converse, Ft. Atkinson, 
Wis. A 

It is no use looking to Great Britain for 
farm labor. We should try Germany and 
Scandinavia.—J. H., Rockton, Ont. 

One of the greatest needs of New Hamp- 
shire is young men on her farms; men who 
have had thorough training in and by agri- 
culture.—President W. D. Gibbs, Durham, 
N.H. 

The early cold weather hurt our crops 





with advantage, but the early and medium 
kinds are past maturity better be dug 
and properly houged, rather than left in the 
ground late. 

The time to select seed for another 
year’s ting is when digging. Who has 
not noticed when this work was in progress 
that some hills were much better than the 
others, r yield and smoother and more 
uniform tabers? I¢ will pay to select from 
these prolific hills the seed for future use. 
Potatoes can be improved by just such 
processes, and they, on the other hand, are 
quite. likely to deteriorate in yield and 
quality if little attention is paid to the se- 
lection of seed. 

It will be found of advantage to sort out 
the small and inferior potatoes not fit for 
the table when digging, and put where they 
can be fed to stock, rather than being in the 
way in the bins. Where farmers havea 
small lus to dispose of, if this can be 
done at ing time without haying to put 





pose, but the work should not be delayed 
until the advent of frost or stormy weather. 

Everything should as far as possible be in 
readiness for the work when the time 
arrives. Those farmers who have machin- 
ery and fixtures of their own are fortunate, 
as they will not then be dependent on otaers 
and can perform the work at the most de- 
sirable time. In other cases two or three 
farmers can join together in the work and 
expense, making it satisfactory to all. 

Where there is a good second crop of 
clover and not enough of corn they can be 
combined with advantage, making a silage 
of better quality than with either alone. 
Where this is done attention should be 
given to a proper distribution in the silo, 
and all well tramped down. 

One Vermont farmer last year, which was 
a very wet one, hada portion of corn field 
usurped with an immense growth of weeds. 
Instead of trying to subjugate them he let 
them grow and put them in the silo. They 
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Storing ensilage for the exhibition herd. 








FILLING ONE OF THE BIG SILOS AT THE ST. LOUIS FAIR. 
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Stave silo built by the Williams Manufacturing Company, Kalamazoo, Mich. 





price of $10 each, would make each mother 
cat produce $100 worth of stock in a year. 
In a great many litters there are some 
specimens that are worth $25, others $50 
each. Some special families are fortunate 
in being classed among prize winners of a 
cat show, and these kittens sell as high as 
$250 apiece, but, of course, there is blooded 
stock and graded stock, all cannot be classed 
alike. 

Probably this is one of the most fascinat- 
ing of pet stock raising industries, and it is 
surprising that more people are not en- 
gaging in this interesting work, because 
there is no class of pet stock where the de- 
mand is greater than the supply and the 
amount of the original outlay is so small 
compared with the handsome profits which 
one can derive from the keeping of these 
Angoras. Charging up all the expense 
in keeping and comparirng the pleasure 
you would receive in having these pets 
about you, the entire sales from the kittens 
would be reckoned as profit. 

ROBERT KENT JAMES. 


Walnut Ridge Farms, Boston. 
Among the Farmers. 

We have our barns full of the best hay, 
and thereare chances fora second crop.—E. 
A. S., Thorndike, Me. 

If the State would help this part of the 
country by sending in thoroughbred stock, 








I believe it would be doing us more good 





considerably. Squashes are doing nicely, 
though they have not grown as much as 
they should. The crop will not be as large. 
—M. I. Tobey, Marblehead. 

Small vegetables have been very abundant 
here. Weare still picking peas. Some of 
the late plantings are now ripening. Let- 
tuce, cucumbers, squashes and tomatoes 
are plenty. Hay we have all we want of.— 
Hope Newton, Chocorua, N. H. 

The corn crop is acrop that the farmer 
must not fool with. :Hecan get more from 
this crop than from any other. Give up 
your parlor, but not your silo.—Prof. J. L. 
Hills, Burlington, Vt. 





Northern Vermont Notes. 

The coming of September marks the ad- 
vent of autumn. Usually this is a very busy 
month. There will be the late grain crop to 
harvest, and where there is a second crop 
of hay, that will require attention. Then 
there will be the fairs, those annual gather- 
ings that most people feel an interest in 
and would not miss. These and many other 
things will claim attention, making it alto- 
gether a busy month, and often it is a very 
pleasant part of the year, as the results of 
the season’s labor are being gathered in. 
DIGGING AND DISPOSING OF THE POTATO 

CROP. 

Usually during this month the most of the 
potato crop is harvested. Sometimes the 
later varieties will be left a little longer 





in the cellar, it will save some time and 
labor, as well as shrinkage. Better takea 
little less at this time in price, as other 
things may make it more than even in the 
end. 

MAKING USE OF INFERIOR FRUIT. 

On farms where there are apple orchards, 
and this will include the majority of them, 
there will be a considvrable amount of in- 
ferior fruit that will lie on the ground and 
decay if not otherwise disposed of. Where 
pigs are kept, quite a good many can be fed 
with advantage. They will add to and help 
to improve their rations, as well as being 
healthful and well liked. Take the earlier 
kinds first, and if there are more of the 
others than are wanted, store for later use. 

In this way the hard ones can be kept 
until winter. When boiled along with pota- 
toes and mixed with meal and milk, they 
will make a good feed for either pigs or 
poultry. Dispose of them in some such way 
rather than allow them to remain on the 
ground to rot and be in the way. 

GETTING READY TO FILL THE SILO. 

Probably a commencement will be made 
in this work during the last part of the 
month. As other crops than corn are often 
put in the silo, these should receive atten- 


_| tion at the proper time, and this may be be- 


fore the corn is ready. 
It is an object to do this work when the 
crops arein the best condition for the pur- 





made a fair quality of silageand the method 
proved to be the best that could be devised 
under the circumstances, but he would not 
like to be under the necessity of having to 
repeat the process where corn can be grown 
instead. 

HARVESTING AND HUSKING THE CORN. 

It is getting to be rather uncommon now 
to see a field of old-fashioned corn grown 
for the grain. This may not be so general 
through all of the New England States as it 
ishere in northern Vermont. It used to be 
in the last generation a large and profitable 
crop, but that was before farmers com- 
menced to grow corn for fodder solely. 
Now this has largely taken the place of the 
field corn proper, and there are, at least in 
the vicinity of the. writer, only occasional 
fields to be seen. But there is at least 
double the amount of land devoted to corn 
raising ascompared with twenty years ago. 
This makes a large addition to the fodder 
resources of the country, and under this 
system more stock can be kept and the farm 
improved in productiveness. 


‘ But the old field crop is missed, the long 


husking time also; the huge corn cribs and 
mows of the husked stalks. Allof these 
are good, but it looks as if the old order of 
things had given place to the new inthe 
changes that are being made, and that we 
must depend on the great West for corn and 
have only the memory of the “ husking 
bees’ that once were so popular. Well, 





perhaps this is best, although it will hardly 
appear so to some. 
THRESHING THE GRAIN. 

This is one of the dirty, disagreeable jobs 
that farmers and their families heartily dis- 
like and are glad when it is over. Some of 
them are getting rid, partly or entirely, by 
making hay out of their grain crop, and 
like the change; but most of them still have 
some of this work to do. Some of those 
work have already commenced, as now and 
then a farmer fails, under the necessity from 
overflowirg barns, to have it done in the 
fields. 

Where threshing is done thus early, it is 
quite important to store the grain so that 
it will not unduly heat and become injured. 
Frequent stirring may be necessary to pre- 
vent this. Dry bricks or tiles put in the 
bins will help to absorb the moisture and so 
prevent damage. Where threshing can be 
put off, until late, or at nearly the com- 
mencement of winter, the straw and grain 
will have become dried out toa consider- 
able extent and thus prevent injury. 

There should be good yields of both barley 
and oats this year. As with any kinds of 
seeds, the best of the grains should be re- 
served fur another year’s sowing. 

E. R. TOWLE,, 


a 
<> 





Barreling Apples. 


Mr. A. T. Nelson of Lebanon, Mo., told 
the Missouri Horticultural Seciety that he 
picked from twenty-five to thirty thousand 
bushels of apples every fall, and that not 
over ten per cent. were cultivated at all. 
They seem to do best in that section upon a 
rocky or a red clay subsoil that is from 
one to two feet below the surface. In 
some places they have to haul in dirt 
to cover the roots of the trees. They plant 
two-year-old trees and put on just earth 
enough to cover the roots. He does not be- 
lieve in deep planting, and not many of the 
speakers at the meeting did so. When set- 
ting the trees, one man goes down the row 


_fafter it is marked out, and throws out a few 
velfuls of earth, another man puts the 


ee in place and holds it, while the third 
throws in the soil. and packs it around the 
roots. In this way not ten per cent. of four 
thotsand trees were lost in a drought year. 
Our filustration shows Mr. Nelson and his 
men darreling apples in the @rchard. 





‘ Central New York Notes. 


On a zigzag trip from Lake Ontari> across 
central New York to * Penngylvania 
line, touching a dozen counties, one sees a 
very good section of New York State, and 
perhaps a little unique in the fact that here 
are produced the greatest variety of farm 
products of any section of our Eastern 
States, and in a paying way tothe farmer. 

Wheat, corn, oats, barley and buckwheat 
are raised over the whole section, while in 
the Lake Ontario border counties apple 
orchards are prominent. In the more cen- 
tral counties, near the long, narrow lakes, 
other Northern fruits abound, with grapes 
prominent. 

As I traveled along down the Chemung 
river valley and up the Susquehanna, I saw 
as fine fields of tobacco as are often seen 
anywhere. Hay, hops, beans and potatoes 
also come in the list of prominent farm prod- 
ucts in this section. The report this year 
is for a fair crop on about the entire list, 
who itinerate around doing this kind of 
with no extreme account to give of any one 
product. ‘ 

The soil seems, ina majority of cases, to 
have a slate foundation, which doubtless 


‘explains the good success that attends fruit 


and grain culture. The most attractive 
section for a farmer’s eye is, perhaps, that 
beside and between Lakes Cayuga and 
Seneca, where the land rolls up from the 
lakes in such a uniform way that as one 
takes a view from one of these ridges along 
across either of the narrow lakes he sees 
more acres of cultivated land distinctly 
than nature often gives one a chance to 
view. Viewing it as I did, with buckwheat 
fields white, corn green and wheat golden, 
and other crops of various shades, it seemed 
quite like nature’s checker board. 


Central New York, however, is not all 
alike, and as one goes over it with horse 
and carriage he will find sections as hilly 
as western Massachusetts, and abandoned 
farms as frequent also. He will also find 
many farmers who think their lot the hard- 
est of any that man has to fill. Central New 
York in all its counties has in each many 
large towns and cities that are remarkably 
pleasant and up-to-date in every respect. 
However, [ think the old New England 
small towns take greater pride in village 
improvement than is shown in this section. 

Perhaps the greater diversity of business 
in the New England States has kept the 
small towns a little more lively than in 
central New York, where the interests of 
the small towns are confined pretty closely 
to farming, which many fail to enthuse 
upon. 

Before I left Wayne County, on the north 
side of this section, I noticeda very good 
illustration of the way fruit culture is con- 
ducted here. 

At Lyons, Clauss Brothers eight years 
ago set out five hundred cherry trees, just 
budded, and this year received about $1000 
for this season’s fruit produced from them. 
lt might be added that this crop aggregated 
eight tons in weight, and was sold about 
one-half to a local cannery, and the other 
half sold in New York city market in 
baskets. 

Japanese millet has been thought to need 
too long a season for this latitude, but on 
the borders of this fine town I noticed the 
most perfect and uniform lavge growth of 
this cereal family, well headed out, and 
standing from five to six feet high. 

H. M. PORTER. 

Oneonta, N. Y., Sept. 5. 
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Dairy. 


Keep the Milk Pure. 

The milking is the starting point of most 
-of the trouble with cream, says the Spring- 
field Republican. The milker sits down 
with a pail, open at the top, and begins to 
milk. Any dust, straw or manure that may 
be hanging to the udder is gradually dis- 
lodged and finds its way into the milk pail. 
Every particle of such dirt carries with ita 
quota of germ life, which consists of minute 
plants or bacteria, so small that they cannot 
be seen without the aid of a microscope. 
The function of this plant growth is to cause 
decay. All decay is brought about by the 
action of bacteria. Germ life requires cer- 
tain things to promote growth, just the 
same as does corn, wheat, or any other 
plant with which the farmer is familiar. 
The corn requires food, moisture and 
warmth to make it grow and thrive. These 
must be furnished at the right time and in 
the right form or the corn does not thrive. 
It is just so with germ life. In order to 
grow, the germs require proper food, 
warmth and moisture. All of the condi- 
tions which best promote the growth of 
these minute, invisible plants are found in 
warm milk as itis drawn from the udder. 
Thus while the dairyman milks he uncon- 
sciously plants; he plants the seed of de- 
struction in the very product he is going to 
market. The destruction begins at once 
and is carried on very rapidly so long as 

the proper temperatures are maintained. 

The remedy would naturally suggest 

itself. Stop the dirt from getting into the 
milk. This can be done easily and quickly. 
If the milker will carry with him a damp 
cloth, and carefully wipe off the udder and 
the parts immediately around it, the trouble 
will, to a great extent, be prevented. All 
the coarser particles of dirt will be rabbed 
off and the finer particles of dust dampened, 
so that they will not fall into the pail. This 
work will require but a few moments of 
extra time and prevent much after trouble 
in the way of sour and ill-flavored cream. 
The cow should be milked in a place in 
which the airis free from dust. In the win- 
ter, or when the cows are kept in the stable, 
never feed, or move hay, or clean out the 
place,or doanything to stir up dust or strong 
smells just before milking. The cream 
should be separated at once after milking, 
while the milk still has the animal heat in 
it. The work of the day should be so 
arranged that this can be Jone. Do not use 
a cloth strainer. The separator will remove 
all the solid dirt that may be in the milk 
much better than it can be done with a 
strainer. There never was a cloth strainer 
used that would nut ina few days become 
yellow and smell badly. Under the best 
conditions, where steam can be used to help 
in cleansing, the cloth strainer. is a source 
of danger rather than a benefit. A well- 
made wire strainer might be used, but there 
is no need of any strainer. Pour the fresh, 
warm milk directly into the supply can and 
send it through as quickly as possible. 








Butter and Cheese Higher. 

The receipts of butter have been running 
lighter the past week, although a little more 
than they wereat this time last year. There 
is buta moderate demand from the regular 
trade and very little call from speculators, 
but all fancy creamery may be called at 
least a half a cent higher than last week 
and good firsts may be held a trifle firmer, 
but generally the lower grades are steady. 
The supply of boxes and prints is very 
small, and all that will pass for extra 
sells quickly at quotations. Dairymen 
are beginning to say that the pastures 
need rain, and we think there may be 
some holding back at the factories in 
hope of higher prices, but the movement is 
certainly not a general one, and a soaking 
rain would be likely to set free all such 
held stock. The amount in cold storage in- 
creases slightly, but buyers do not seem 
anxious to put in more at present rates. 
The increase is probably from receivers 
who do not find the demand active enough 
to take all their receipts. Cheese holds 
very steady, for with as full supply on 
hand the demand is only moderate, and 
even the preseut light receipts seem to be 
enough. Extra grades of New York twins 
in small lots have advanced a quarter 
of a cent to 9% cents, but not many 
Vermont twins got above 9 cents. 
‘Cable advices to George A. Cochrane on 
Sept. 3 from the pripcipal markets of Great 
Britain give butter markets as steady at the 
recent advance. Receipts have increased, 
which makes buyers less anxious. Finest 
grades of Danish 24 to 25 cents, Irish 21 to 
22 cents, Australian and New Zealand 20} 
to 22 cents, Canadian 20 to 21 cents, Russian 
18} to 20 cents. A few American cream- 
eries have been sold at 17 to 185 cents. Some 
ladles are offering at 14 to 15 cents, but 
meet with little favor. Cheese markets are 
a little more active. Stocks are decreasing 
and with moderate arrivals makes import- 
ers firm. Finest American and Canadian 8? 
to 9+ cents. 








Horicultural. 


Hay Market Quiet. 

Ther2 is not much vhange in the condi- 
tion or the prices at the hay market since 
last week. The receipts have been ample 
for the demand, which is not large. New 
hay when sound and of good quality is 
taking the place of the old with many buy- 
ers, but common and inferior grades do not 
sell well, nor are they likely todo so. The 
crop this year is very large and there is 
much more of it prime and No. 1in quality, 
but there is some poor hay. There never 
has been a season yet when there was not, 
and this is not likely to be a total excep- 
tion. A Boston dealer is advising shippers 
not to sell hay ahead of their receipts. It 
has a tendency to give the idea that there is 
more hay offering than really is at the 
markets, and that forces prices below 
where they should be, and then the man 
who has contracted hay says that he cannot 
get the goods or there are no cars to ship it 
on. The receipts in New ‘York for the 
week were 6362 tons of hay and 599tons of 
straw. Same week last year 5940 tons of 
hay. In Boston there were 227 cars of hay, 
of which eighteen were billed for export, 
and eighteen cars{of straw. Same week 
last year 194 cars of hay,nine of which were 
for export, and thirteen cars of straw. The 
Hay Trade Journal gives the highest prices 
at leading markets Sept. 2. as follows: Bos- 
ton and Jersey City, $18; New York and 
Brooklyn, $17; Baltimore and New Orleans, 
$16; Philadelphia and Richmond. $15.50; 
Washington, $14 50; Pittsburg and Nash- 
ville, $14; Chicago, $13; Cincinnati, $12 50; 
St. Louis, $12; St. Paul and Minneapolis, 
$11. 


Potato Rot. 

In the fall months the Maine Agricult- 
ural Experiment Station receives numer- 
ous inquiries similar to the following: ‘I 
have several acres of potatoes fairly ripe 
but still growing. They show signs of rot- 
ting. Had I better dig and store in my cel- 
iar at once or leave in ground until fully 














BARRELING APPLES IN ORCHARD. 
See article ‘‘ Barreliug Apples.’’ 








ripe? If dug now they will rot in ceilar. 
The crop is a big one and I want to save all 
I can for better prices than now ruling.” 
Last year the station grew, harvested at 
two different times, and stored in cool cel- 
lar until Jan. 1, eight varieties of potatoes, 
four early and four late. Part of each were 
sprayed several times with bordeaux mixt- 
ure and part were untreated. The full details 
of the experiment will be published in a bul- 
letin about December next. As the ques- 
tion isa practical one, and although there 
is at present time only little indication of 
rot, a summary of the results are here 
given. The shrinkage includes all loss, due 
to rot, loss of moisture, ete. Potatoes that 
were at all discolored even though other- 
wise sound, were (as is the case in all ex- 
periments at this station) classed as dis- 
eased and not included under sound pota- 
toes. 

Yield of sound potatoes from fifty-five 
hills at digging and per cent. of sound pota- 
toes after storing until Jan. 1: 

Dates of digging: Early varieties, un- 
sprayed, Sept. 8and Oct. 7; pounds sound 
potatoes from fifty-five hills at digging, 41 
and 54; per cent. of sound potatoes Jan. 1, 
39 and 86. Dates of digging early varieties 
sprayed, Sept. 8and Oct, 7; pounds sound 
potatoes from fifty-five hills at digging, 74 
and 76; per cent. of sound potatoes Jan. 1, 
64 and 87. Dates of digging late varieties 
unsprayed, Sept. 8 and Oct. 7; pounds 
sound potatoes from fifty-five hills at dig- 
givg, 64and 69; per cent. of sound potatoes 
Jan. 1,48 and 91. Date of digging late va- 
rieties sprayed, Oct. 7; pounds sound pota- 
tues from fifty-five hills at digging, 104; per 
cent. of sound potatoes Jan. 1, 90. 

In each instance, as in the average re- 
sults, there was a larger yield at the later 
digging, and the late-dug potatoes kept far 
better than the earlier dug. Experiments 
at the Vermont station give the same gen- 
eral results. The conclusion seems to be 
justified that in case the potatoes show 
signs of rot, they should be left in the 
ground as late as possible before digging. 





Grain Crop Short Abroad. 

W. D. Washburn, former United States 
Senator from Minnesota, has arrived on the 
steamer Minneapolis, from London, and 
sounded a word of warning regarding a 
shortage of wheat and a probable rise of 
prices on foodstuffs throughout the world. 
The ex-senator, whu has been abroad since 
July 2, made a study of the crop situation 
of the Continent. He says that grain crops 
and garden stuffs have been badly injured 
by the unusually dry summer which has 
prevailed throughout Germany and France, 
and that wheat has suffered most of all. 


Building Stone Fences. 


I have been somewhat interested in your 
correspondent who writes on building stone 
fences. He must havea peculiar farm tuo 
afford the variety of stones to build such a 
fence as he describes. I have been building 
stone wall every year for sixty-five years 
and had to build it of such stones as the 
land afforded, as usually part of the work 
was done to clear the land for the plow,and 
we used everything from the size of a goose 
egg to a cock of hay. It was largely double 
wall,though we often build single walls out 
of large bottoms and a second and third 
stone top of that. The most of this was 
built in or on'a trench two feet deep and four 
feet wide, the double wall usually five feet 
wide. 

This trench was filled with such stones 
as were not desirable for wall, usually stub- 
ble stones. The double wall was built of 
small stones, and we put cedar stakes or old 
cedar posts or rails across the wall when 
about fifteen inches high. These refuse 
stakes were placed about six feet apart, and 
another course laid when the wall was two 
and a half feet. These kept the wall from 
spreading. 1 don’t know how long they 
will last, but some puttin sixty years are 
sound today, and the wall stands as well as 
when first built, though built of stubble 
stones. ; 

If I were to live my life over again I 
should dig my trench two anda half feet 
in depth across the wettest of my 
fields and put the small stones in one 
foot in depth and cover them up with 
the plow and scraper. An old wall is a 
nuisance, a harbor for mice, woodchucks 
and weeds, beside taking up valuable land. 
I have noticed that my sheep would go over 
it in preference to going through the bars 
when they were taken out of the way. If 
I owned the old farm where I was brought 
up, [ would give boot to have two hundred 
rods of double wall buried below the plow, 
for then it would not be a nuisance and 
might be of some benefit. 

Crops hereabouts are generally good. 
Oats are very heavy, but many pieces are 
lodged badly by the late heavy rains. 
Apples are not as plenty or as large as last 
season. The pastures are fine. Stock of all 
kinds is doing well. Hogs are selling at 
tive cents live weight. Potatoes promise to 
be very good. Corn is heavy, but late. 

Mt. Vernon, Me. D. H. Tune. 
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improving Pasture Land. 


The fall is the best time to improve past- 
ure land, although it there were many 
bushes we could have cut them in July and 
burned them where they fell in August. 
This burning upon the roots, just as they 
were sending up new sprouts, would kill 








many of them, and if sheep were turned 
upon them a little later there would be but 
few left alive the next spring. The trouble 
with much of our permanent pasture land 
in New England is not any lack of fertility 
in the soi), but rather that it has too many 
stones and bunches of bushes to be easily 
plowed and reseeced, even if one could find 
the manure or fertilizer needed to make it 
productive. But it can be worked over in 
the fall wit) disk harrow, grass seed sown 
upon it, with as much or little manure or 
fertilizer as the owner can afford, and the 
uext spring it will be found to produce 
much better crops of grass. 

We have seen land so treated and sown 
with rye in the fall, or harrowed and sown 
with oats in the spring, and in either case 
it made good pasturage early in the spring, 
but usually the pasture will feed more in 
the spring than it can cerry through the 
season, and what is most needed is to en- 
able it to grow a heavier crop of grass in 
the fall, and we know of no method of 
doing that but to enrich the soil. Ground 
bone sown in the fall over dressing of wood 
ashes acts well upon nearly all old pastures, 
and where a test with litmus paper shows 
a superabundance of acid in the soil, sow- 
ing life or plaster helps it very much, though 
these usually have most effect when put on 
in the spring. 


‘Literature. 


This volume is the second of a series of 
stories of explorations intended to present 
to the general reader the history and de- 
velopment of some particular region of the 
world. ‘* The Penetration of Arabia,’’ the 
title of the book, is a record of the develop- 
ment of Western knowledge concerning the 
Arabian peninsular, and it is the work of 
David George Hogarth, M. A., F.R.G.S., 
F. S. A., fellow of Magdalen, Oxford. Un- 
like the first book in the series, entitled 
“The Nile Quest,”’ the story of the explora- 
tion of inland Arabia isthe result of a study 
of the literature of Arabian travel, rather 
shan the result of penetration into the Ara- 
bian peninsular. But the author has used 
other men’s first-hand work to advantage, 
and although evidences of inspiration are 
wanting, we have a matter-of-fact record, 
with ample detail, of what has been dis- 
covered in that far-away country. It may 
be said that although Arabia is a land 
larger than peninsular India, and located 
in the heart of the Old World, yet we know 
it scarcely better than we do the Antartic 
continent. International trade has little or 
no concern with it, and its people are not of 
the racethat make for the world’s progress 
in civilization. The characteristics of the 
land, reacting on the inhabitants, render 
them iu great part of unsettled predatory 
habit, intensely individualist and proud of 
an exclusive liberty. They are given to 
fanatical deistic creeds, enforcing the same 
with the sword, and have offered little en- 
couragement to Europeans who may be in- 
terested in exploring their land. Hence the 
roll of European explorers is a short one. 

As the author well says, the roll contains 
‘very few representatives of cercain cate- 
gories of pioneers which have opened out 
most dark places of earth. Such categories 
are the soldier adventurer, the Christian 
missionary, and the trader. In the first 
category, below the remote name of “lius 
Gallus, we may not only place doubtfully 
one ‘or two renegade janizaries and mame- 
lukes, and the French and Indian officers 
attached to Egyptian armies between 1812 
and 1840, all of whom taken together have 
not greatly informed us. In the second 
category, since the Jesuit, Gifford Palgrave, 
seems to have traveled neither ostensibly 
nor covertly for a genuine religious purpose, 
thereis no famous name to'record.’’ In fact, 
the author informs us that those who have 
traveled extensively in Arabia were men 
such as Wallin, Palgrave and Guar- 
mani, political emissaries of foreign 
princes and bearers of wide commis- 
sions, or like Blunts and Nolde, not trad- 
ers at all, but enthusiastic amateurs of 
the breed. Short as the roll is, it includes 
some men of great gifts, bearing such 
names as Niebuhr, Steeven, Burkhardt, 
Wallin, Burton, Palgrave, Halevy, Doughty, 
Blunt, Huber, Euting, Hurgronje, Glaser— 
men of too serious mind to have been 
tempted by mere love of adventure or the 
forbidden thing. The author believes it 
was the fact that the Arabians vriginated 
Judaism, and largely determined both its 
character and that of Christianity, and be- 
cauee the Arabian social system is proceed- 
ing fasterand further than any other propa- 
gandism that brave and earnest men have 
been willing to hazard themselves iu so bar- 
renaland. Mr. Hogarth takes up the work 
of the explorers in chronological order, and 
ends his book with a summary, which is 
both schoiarly and illuminating. The maps 
and illustrations are of great value. (New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. 
Price, $1.35 net.) 

Capt. Charles A. Curtis of the United 
States Army has written a rather exciting 
story ofthe adventures of two boys who 
participated in a campaign against the 
Navajo Indians in New Mexico. These boys 
were Frank and Henry Burton, the sons of 
the lieutenant-colonel of a regiment sta- 
tioned in New Mexico during the civil war. 
Although but thirteen and fifteen years of 
age, they held the honorary rank of cor- 
porals, attached to headquarters, where 














they acted as messengers. Colonel Burton 
sent them with Lieutenant Duncan and a 
company of men intothe Jemez Mountains 
to co-operate with other detached commands 
in a war being carried on against the Na- 
vajo Indians, and thus it was that the 
youngsters not only witnessed but partici- 
pated in real Indian warfare. Lieutenant 
Duncan was their guardian pro tem,and it is 
Duncan who is telling the story. At this time 
the Navajos lived between the Rio Grande 
del Norte on the east, the Rio Colo- 
rado on the west, the San Rio Juan on the 
north and the Rio Colorado Chiquito on the 
south, but they roamed a considerable dis- 
tance beyond these borders. They were 
known as a pastoral race, but there were 
between twelve and fifteen thousand of 
them at the time, and this meant that they 
could put three thousand warriors in the 
field. The Navajos and the New Mexicans 
were almost continually at war, towns were 
raided and women and children were car- 
ried into captivity. After a ride of one 
hundred miles west, Lieutenant Duncan’s 
men, including the boys, arrived at their 
destinatiun, and their experiences, which 
will thrill every boyish reader, soon began. 
First there was a skirmish with the Nava- 
jos, the result of which was that both the 
boys secured handsome Indian ponies. Then 
later the soldiers fell into a Navajo trap, 
and the siege and ambuscade which followed 
forms one of the most exciting chapters of 
the book. Then comes the account of the 
capture of Henry by the Indians and his ulti- 
mate rescue through the intelligence of 
** Vic,” the pet dog of the regiment. Frank, 
who in the meantime had made the ac- 
quaintance of a pretty young miss, Brenda 
Arnold, in searching for his brother dis- 
covered * Vic” in a most distressing con- 
dition. His mouth and feet were full of the 
spins of the cholla cactus, but there was a 
cravat of dirty buckskin around his neck, 
which on examination proved to be a mes- 
sage from Henry, to the effect that he was 
captured by the Navajos, and containing 
instructions how to find him. A detach- 
ment was sent at once and the missing 
lad was discerned in the distance under 
guard of the red skins. Signals were ex- 
changed and a ride for life. followed. 
Henry in his escape was accompanied by 
a Mexican and a Cherokee lad, and the 
three reached the soldiers minus their 
clothes, which had been confiscated by 
Navajo chief, Elarnagan. The boys were 
promptly promoted to the rank of sergeant. 
There are other adventures among the 
Navajos in the book, for Captain Curtis 
writes fluently with a full knowledge of the 
land and the people where he spent many 
years as an aggressive Indian fighter. It is 
a story which will hold the close attention 
of youthful readers and give them a clear 
idea of the Indian skirmishes almost a gen- 
eration ago. The book is illustrated. (New 
York: Harper & Brothers. Price, $1.50.) 
No human document in recent years has 
made a stronger appeal than Helen Keller’s 
autobiography. It is in reality the story of 
the development of a human soul,—the 
account of the transformation of the shut-in 
mind intv mature womanhood, after the 
surmounting of what seemed impassible 
barriers. Left dumb and blind by a mys- 
terious illness at the age of nineteen 
months, this Tuscumbia ( Ala.) girl has 
learned to communicate with her friends, to 
read, to ‘‘see’’ objects by means of her 
fingers’ tips, to speak not only English, but 
French and German as well, and to write 
not only her own biography, but a book on 
optimism, which has compared favorably 
with the writings of men and wumen pos- 
sessed of alltheir senses. It is little to be 
wondered at that the book before us has 
been translated into seven languages, for 
Helen Keller has become a character of in- 
ternational interest. She hasan acquaint- 
ance with public men which any one might 
envy, yet no one will begrudge her the ad- 
vantage which this afflicted young woman 


has received. 
Dr. Samuel G. Howe, the pioneer educa- 


tor of blind deaf mutes, is in a measure re- 
sponsible for the progress which Helen 
Keller has made, for it was Dr. Howe’s ex- 
periments with Laura Bridgman at the 
Perkins Institution for the Blind that 
enabled the present genération of unfort- 
unates to enjoy such advantages as they 
now receive. But it is to Miss Sullivan, 
Helen’s devoted teacher for the past seven- 
teen years, that this young Radcliffe gradu- 
ate is indebted for the wonderful progress 
which she has made. Miss Sullivan began 
where Dr. Howe left off. By experiment 
she came upon the practical way—the nat- 
ural method—2f teaching language to the 
blind deaf mutes. All day long, in play-time 
and work-time, Miss Sullivan patiently kept 
spelling words into her pupil’s hand, and 
thus Helen Keller absorbed words. Allof 
the details of the work of enlightening the 
imprisoned mind and soul are set forth in 
the book beforeus. First, there is Helen 
Keller’s own story—a revised account of 
her life, which originally appeared in the 
Ladies’ Home Journal; then extracts from 
her letters, many of them being to noted per- 
sons ; and, finally, a supplementary account 
of her life and education edited by John Al- 
bert Macy. The general reader will at once 
become engrossed in Helen Keller’s own nar- 
rative; the student, pedagogue and scientist 
will not fail to study the letters and educa- 
tional data. 

It was twenty-four years ago last June 
that the subject of the sketch was born, 





and since the book was written she has 
graduated from Radcliffe College. The 
events which occurred between those two 
landmarks in her marvelous career are set 
forthin Helen’s own words. She even re- 
members the ill-fated illness which de- 
prived her of her sight and hearing, ata 
time when she was just learning to talk. 
Her childish doings fill several pages. 
Meanwhile her desire to express herself 
grew, but it was not until her mother read 
of the account of Laura Bridgman in Dick- 
ens’ **American Notes,” that an attempt 
was made to provide a way to reach 
the shut-in mind. First Helen was 
taken to Baltimore, and there was ad- 
vised to consult Dr. Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell of Washington. The latter be- 
came one of her life-long friends, 
and at his suggestion a letter was 
sent to the Perkins Institution of this 
city which resulted in the sending of Miss 
Sullivan to the Alabama town. Helen 
was then nearly seven years old. Her deep 
gratitude to Miss Sullivan permeates her 
autobiography. The next important event 
in her life was her visit to Boston in 1888, 
which led her to call the Hub, “the City of 
Kind Hearts.’’ Two years later she learned 
to speak, thanks to the method devised by 
Miss Sarah Fuller, principal of the Horace 
Mann School of this city. In 1892 uncon- 
scious plagiarism of Margaret T. Canby’s 
story, ‘‘ The Frost Fairies,’? which Helen 
wrote in substance under the name of ** The 
Frost King,’’ darkened her young life for 
a while. Later she visited the World’s 
Fair at Chicago, having been accorded the 
privilege of feeling of the exhibits. Then 
the desire to go to college overpowered her, 
and she fitted for Radcliffe, passed the 
examinations (no easy task, considering her 
affliction), and entered upon her college ca- 
reer, only to soon discover that ‘college 
was not quite the romantic lyceum I had 
imagined.”” Among the disadvantages she 
discovered was the lack of time; she found 
little or no opportunity ‘‘to commune with 
one’s thoughts. One goes to college to 
learn, not to think,’’ according to her sopho- 
moric idea of things. It is at Radcliffe that 
we leave her, although she has written ad- 
ditional chapters on her literary tastes and 
her personal friendships. ‘* The Story of 
My Life” is one of the books that no one 
who calls himself educated can afford not 
to read. (New York: Doubleday, Pagez& 
Co. Price, $1.50 net.) 


Curious Facts. 


——Cats, large and small, make tixe most care- 
ful toilet of any class of animals, excepting some 
of the opossums. The lions and tigers wash 
themselves in exactly the same manner as the 
cat, wetting the dark, rubber-like ball of the fore 
foot and inner toe and passing it over the face 
and behind the ears. The foot is thus at the 
Same time a face sponge and brush, and the 
rough tongue combs the rest of the body. 

——The most literary monarch in Europe is, 
without doubt, the young Victor Emmanuel of 
Italy. He knows English, French and German 
as well as his native language and has even a 
reading acquaintance with that very difficult lan- 
guage, Russian. He spends at least three hours 
every day in his study busy with current litera- 
ture of every kind. 

——Lord Wolseley owns the costliest sword in 
Great Britain. It was a gift to him and is valued 
at $10,000; but there is many an old bolo which 
has done more execution in hewing down bushes 
and men than the diamond-studded blade of the 
British general. 

—Some enthusiastic Dundee ( Scotland) ang- 
lers are about to convert a morass near the town 
Into an artificial loch thirty-five acres in extent, 
80 as to have Loch Leven trout near at home. 
——Within half an hour of the death of one of 
& pair of twin boys at Leicester, England, the 
other one died, through, the doctor sald, a cer- 
tain curious sympathy whicn exists between 
twins. 

—tThe English newspapers report a new ap- 
plication in Australia of the principle of the 
coin-in-the-slot machine, stating that if a stamp 
cannot be purchased conveniently it will be pos- 
sible in the future to drop a letter into one 
orifice of a postal box and a penny into a second 
orifice, and the words “ One penny paid” will pe 
found impressed on the envelope when the box 
is opened by the postoffice authorities, thereby 
securing the transmission of the letter.; 

—The South McAlester (Indian Territory) 
News relates that a negro criminal in the Choc- 
taw nation was so badly scared by being arrested 
that he turned an ashen gray, and has never re- 
covered his proper color. 


——German newspapers mention among the 
Sizns of the time a recent announcement regard- 
ing Hugo Zu Hohenlohe-Vebringen, the first 
German prince who has turned merchant. With 
# merchant named Schode he has formed acom- 
pany, with a capital of $75,000, for using oil to lay 
the dust in roads. 














The Gaseline Engine en the Farm. 

It is matter of supprise how quickly the gaso- 
line engine has come into general use among 
farmers. But a few yexrs ago they were not 
even thought of in connection with farm work. 
Then the old-fashioned lever horse powers, 
horse tread powers and the windmill for pump- 
ing water, were supposed to answer fully all 
farm needs. 

But the perfecting of other lines of farm 
machinery begets new uses for power. The far- 
mer finds it of great advantage now on a score 
of jobs where formerly the work was done by 
hand. We might instance ensilage cutting and 
filling silos, running cream separators, well bor- 


Painki\er cen one 


‘The world-known household remedy for cuts, burns. 

















bruises-- cramps, diarrhose and all bowel complaints 





ing, running cider mills and other uses at great 
length. To all these purposes, not to mention 
the more common ones of churniny, sawing, 
pumping, feed grinding, etc., the gasoline engine 
is peculiarly well adapted. First, because of its 
simplicity, but little experience being require 
to aperate it. Second, because of its economy. 
Third, because it can be depended upun to fur- 
nish power at any time, just when needed, and 
in whatever measure required. Fourth, because 
it occupies but little room, and can be had in 
style to be readily moved from one place to an- 
other to do duty wherever power may be re. 
quired in the various kinds of farm work. 

A concern which has had much to do with 
working out the efficiency of the gasoiine en- 
gine as applied to Farm needs is the Charles J. 
Jager Company of Boston. Readers have fre- 
quently noticed their advertisements in our 
paper. They manufacture and handle a valuable 
line. It begins with the little Jack-of-all-Trades 
two-horse power engine, which is suited to so 
many kinds of small farm jobs, and includes va- 
rious sizes of horizontal, upright and portable 
engines. They furnish sizes to suit any 
requirement. The positive requirements of 
a gasoline engine to be suited to the 
farmer, namely, simplicity, economy, safety, 
and reliability are so well wrought out in the 
Jager line as to commend it especially to any 
one who is thinking of making a purchase. [t 
will be remembered also that the Jager Company 
are specialists on individual water systems and 
all matters pertaining to water raising and 
carrying. They manufacture the celebrated 
Eclipse Wooden Windmill and handle an excel- 
lent line of steel windmills, pumps and acces- 
sories. A complete, descriptive catalogue, cover- 
ing the Jager line of powers and water rais- 
ing appliances. will be mailed free to any one 
writing the company for it. 





GRAVES’ MANGE CURE 


For Dogs, Cats, Horses, Cattle and 
Sheep. All Skin Diseases they are 
subject to can be cured by this 
valuable remedy. Also 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED SOAP 


For Fleas and Lice for Dogs, Cate 
and Horses. Sure to kill them quick. 


No. 11 PORTLAND STREET 
Boston Mass. 





Ayrshire Breeders’ Association 


President—George H. Yeaton, Dover, N. H. 

Secretary—C. M. Winslow, Brandon, Vt. 

Treasurer—Nicholas S. Winsor, Greenville, R. I. 

Blanks for Registering and Transferring Ayrshire 
Cattle furnished free. 

The Year- Book for 190? furnished free. 

Private Herd Registers for Seventy-Five Cows, 

1.50, postage paid; Monthly Milk Records for the 
s table, good for 34 cows, price, $1.50 per 100; Blanks 
for extending pedigree to five generations, 81 per 1. 

All the above may be ottained from the Secretary. 

frees fur Registering.—To Members, $1 for each 
entry of animals under two years old.and 32 each for 
animals over two years old. Transfers, 25 cents each. 
Duplicate certificates of either entry or transfer. 25 
Cents each. Double the above amounts in each case 
tw Non-Members. 

Herd Books, Volume 1 to 14, may be obtained from 
tLe Treasurer—82.25 each, postage paid. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 


OF AMERICA. 


President, Henry Stevens; Secretary, F. L. Hough 
ton, Pucney. Vt.: Superintendent of Advanced Kegis- 
try, S. Hoxie, Yorkville, N. Y. 


FEES FOR REGISTRY. 

To Members.— Males, 23; females, 31. 
fees for animals over one year of age. Transfers.,if re- 
corded within 6 months of date of sale, 25 cents each. 

Nvou-Members.— Males, 85; femalgs.32. Over one 
year of age, double fees. Transfers, if recorded 
within 6 months of date of sale, 50c ; over 6 months, gl. 

tay All blanks furnished free. 

Life Membership, $25. 


Advanced Register in charge of Supt. Hoxie, as 
above, who will furnish all information and blanks 
therefor. 

Address F. L. HOUGHTON, Putney, Vt., for in- 
formation relating to Registration of Pedigrees. 








Double 


- American Jersey Cattle Club. 7 


O*FICES—8 W. 17TH ST... NEW YORK. 
President—Elmer A. Darling. 
Secretary—J. J. Hemingway 


Blanks for Regering and Transferring Jersey 
Cattle; also Blanks for Private Butter Tests o 
Registered Jersey Cows, furnished free of charge 
upon application to the Secretary. 

Fees for Registering: To non-members, 82 each head, 
male or female. To members of the Club, 81 each 





head, male or female. All animals over two years 
old, double fee. For registration ofall dead ani- 
mals, leach. Imported animals, 22). 

Transfers are recorded free, if presented within 90 
days from date of delivery. Transfers presented 
after 90 days, 81 each. 

Price of Herd Register, 81 per Single Volume. But 
ter Tests of Jersey Cows, including ali tests re- 
ceived by the Club to Aug. 1, 1898, 82 per volume. 
Private Herd R:cord, 330 pages. cloth, leather 
back and corners, 82. Pocket Herd Record, 120 
page-, flexible leather, 50 cents. 

Volume of Butter Tests from Aug. 1, 1898, to July 15 


The By-Laws of the Ciub, giving full rules to be fol- 
lowed in securing registration and transfers 
mailed free on application. 








(AMES SROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, BOSTu.. 


THE ANGORA GAT. 


A Superb Edition, Beautifully Illustrate«. 
‘Kelling How to Select, Breed, Train 
and Mauage Then. 


Ory book of its kind. Contains most important 
chapters on The Origin, How to Train, Care tor 
Pleasure and Breeding, Proper Food, Breeding aii! 
Mating, Exhibition and Transportation, The Bench, 
Washing and Grooming, Diseases, The Correct Ty}, 
Yifferent Colors, besides interesting stories of hov 
they eat, drink, play and sleep; in fact, everything 
about them. Over thirty-five half-tone illustrations 
from life. ‘‘My Cat Tom,” “ A Cat Letter,” * Rats,’ 
“A Forgotten Prisoner,” “Her Wants Supplied. 
“ Attentive to Cats,” “*The Homeless Cat,” “A (at 
Story,” * The Subway Cat,” “ A Hospital Cat,” are al 
interesting tales. The volume, aside from being a. 
excellent treatise on the cat, forms a delightful gift 
book. Edited by Robert Kent James. : 

'* No author could be more justified in speaking on 
his selected topic, as one having authority, than is 
las. James in appearing as an expositor of the 
Ang3ca, for thousands of beautiful specimens of 
these lovely creatures owe not only their existence, 
vue tneir excellence, tothe skill,care and knowledge 
of this well-known breeder. The book contains 
much useful information as to the diet and general 
care, it being, in fact,a work that is indispensab.: '-- 
any Owner Of one of the valuable and beautit. ani- 
mals.”— New York Vogue. 

“Itcomes from a practical breeder. Prospeciiv. 
breeders of Angoras will find this book interestii..” 
reading.”— Country Gentleman, t 

** Those wko are lovers of cats will find much that is 








interesting and instructive in this Kk." — School 
Education, Minneapolis. 

*“« It seems to us a book which those who are fond of 
cats will be glad to read.”—George T. Angeli, iu 7 


Dumb Animals, Boston. 

“It is a useful volume, both for the owners of the 
Angora and other cats. I* is tastefully bound and 
ful. x illustrated.”—Our Fellow Creatures, Chicago. 

* Volume of highest authority, exceedingly ente> 
taining, full of facts, beautifully illustrated.”— Ame: 
can Cultivator, Boston, Mass. 

Price, postpaid, #1.35. For sale by booksellers v 
sent direct. 

JAMES BROTHERS, Publishers, 
220 Washington Street. Boston. Mas 


MOORMAN & MILLER 


WINCHESTER, IND. 
Breeders of Scotch and Scotch-topped 


SHORT-HORNS. 


POULTRY KEEPING. 


HOW TO MAKE $500 A YEAR 
KEEPING POULTRY. 


A 48-Page Illustrated Beek, Telling 
Hew te De It, and All About Profile 


Containing Chapters on [bow go ipaihe qute a yeas 
Keeping oultry ; age | Yards and Houses, 
Choice of Breeds; Care of Poultry; Setting 
Hen and Incubation; Hatching and Care 


ng Poultry 
Market; Diseases of Po ; Ducks, Geese and 
3; Caponizing; pts and Incubaters; 
Use of Green Bone for Poultry, etc. 

mt to any address on receipt of twenty-five 
cents. Stamps taken. Mention the FLOUGH- 


WALNUT COMPANY, 
Bex 3354, Becton, Ma 2 
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Poultry. 


The Poultry Yard. 

Now is the time to cull out of the flock all 
the old birds that it is not desirable to keep 
another year, all the cockerels not wanted 
for breeding and all the pullets that are not 
‘nought to be of goud form and shape and 
:a thrifty condition. Separate them from 
‘hose that are to be kept and give them all 
che corn they will eat twice a day, varying 
+ once a day witha warm mash of corn 
-yeal in which a little beef scraps or meat 
»veal and a little charcoal has been mixed. 
Ve likea half pound of be2f scraps and a 
tablespoonful of charcoal to a half peck of 
corn meal, but the proportions do not need 
to be exact, and may vary with the condi- 
ton of the fowl. In Canada they like bar- 

.y or barley meal and wheat better than 
orn, as it is thought to make a whiter flesh, 
but in this market there is no fear of 
cetting the skin too yellow to suit the 
faney of the buyers. Some even go 80 
far in the fancy for white skins instead 
of yellow as to buy a cheap broken rice 
and boil it for fattening their birds, 
hut we doubt if its price and fattening 
jualities are such as to make its use de- 
«rable in the Eastern States. See that the 
henhouses are well sleaned out and -fumi- 
gated with burning brimstone and charcoal 
to destroy the eggs that may have been laid 
about the roosts and nests. This can only 
»e done when the building is closed, so that 
the first work will be the mending of all 
broken windows and stopping all cracks 
through which a draught of air may escape. 
Remember that this carbonic asid gas gen- 
erated by the burning sulphur and charcoal 
is very poisonous, and the building should 
be well aired after the fumigation before 
going into it or allowing the hens to do so. 
See that the pullets to be kept over are kept 
growing and thrifty, but they do not need 
much fattening food. 


The Poultry Outlook. 


Itis to the Western States that we must 
look for the greater part of our poultry sup- 
ply in the Eastern cities, and the New York 
Packer has taken some trouble to investi- 
zate the prospects in some of the Western 
States. One St. Louis dealer says the crop 
of poultry is likely to be the largest for five 
years. The prices are kepta little higher 
than last year as yet, because the wet and 
«old weather last spring kept the chickens 
aud young turkeys back and they are not 
as large now as usual, but they will be 
all right for the fall trade. Another 
thinks the meat strike and the demand 
at tbe St. Louis Fair is keeping 
the price above the average at present. 
A third, who has been on an extensive 
trip, says the supply of old fowl does not 
seem plentiful, but there is quite a plenty 
of chickens, though they are coming from 
four to six weeks later than usual. Tur- 
keys may not be very plenty in Missouri, 
but there will be a large crop ia the Indian 
Territory and in Oklahoma, with a good 
supply in southeastern Kansas. The St. 
Leuis Poultry and Game Company think 
there willbe forty per cent. more turkeys 
than last year, and prices may be from fif- 
teen to twenty per cent. lower ,when they 
begin to come in freely. 


Practical Poultry Points. 


Fatten and sell off your poultry as fast as 
they are large enough. They will bring 
you more now than they will later on. 
~ Do not have your mixed feed too soft, but 
have it of such consistency as to fall epart 
when thrown on the feed boards. 

There are many who enter the poultry 
business for pleasure, but they don’t stay 
in long just forthe pleasure they receive, 
and are not to be blamed either. 

Do not allow your litter in the coops to 
become damp during the rainy season. 
Fowls must have dry houses. 

Many a person puts the money into fancy 
buildings and furnishings for his henhouse 
that ought to go into the poultry. 

Don’t compel fifty birds to roost where 
there is room for only twenty-five. 

No one has aright to expect eggs unless 
the hens are ina bright, healthy condition; 
neglect neither food, exercise, cleanliness, 
nor protection; and then have a purpose 
and feed for that purpose. 

It is claimed that ducks will neither grow, 
fatten nor lay well unless they are some- 
what stinted in their food. They should 
never have more than is readily eaten up 
clean. 

In starting with pigeons do not begin 
with poor specimens; and if not well 
posted on the points that constitute a really 
good bird oi the variety admired by you 
get some breeder in whom you have con- 
fidence to aid you in the selection. A few 

really good pairs will afford you more 
pleasure than a loft full of scrubs. As pig- 
eons usually produce from four to six 
young during the breeding season, from 
Aprilto September, you will tind yourself 
inthe fall with a good number of birds, 
some of which will probably be able to 
win honors in the show room. 

It is an instinetive or natural appetite 
which induces all the feathered tribes, wild 
or tame, to search for and devour seeds and 
grains of every variety. The substance of 
Which these seeds and kernels are com- 
posed is very rich in all essential growing 
elements, as they contain the germs of all 
vegetable life. Seeds are the most univer- 














sal articles of food calculated to sustain life, 
and are found wherever vegetable growths 
occur, primarily, of course, for the perpe- 
tuity of the different species of vegetable 
life, aud secondly, for the support of living 


creatures, mainly of the fowl family, who 
Must depend upon them, in most cases, for 


their continued existence. Of course, the 
Size of the seeds is, in a certain sense, pro- 
bortioned to the size of the bird that eats it; 
ie ‘lile pigeons, crows and gallinaceous 


‘lispose very readily of corn, sun- 
lower seeds and the like, our pretty mock- 
ng is, who seem to live here on love and 
Song during our brief summer, go South 











in tie autumn. We should think it very 
absur! to give whole corn to our canary 
birds, but some do very little better than 
that when they throw out whole corn to 
their six or eight-weeks-old chicks. Corn 
for this parpose should be finely cracked 
4n1 thrown in litter for them to hustle for. 
Millet once or twice a week is as good as 
oe be ziven to little chicks for their second 
an led oats for their first feed.--Stock 

26} 
: horticultural. 

Garden Hints. 
Man, 


small gardeners do not seem to 
ta ‘hat by sowing lettuce at different 
We, bey can have it fit for use every 
Or... vm early spring until the late fall, 

Per!.aps they do not care for it latein the 


_ - ut it is as good and wholesome in 
a asin April, and our city markets 
ind ‘‘ almost every day in the year, and 


Lu ‘ple willing to pay a good price for 
’‘Sough the winter crop is, of course, 


grown under glass. Spinach is also:in the 
market the year through, yet not many pri- 
vate gardens grow it at all. 


not a little patient waiting to establish an 
asparagus bed in the garden, yet every one 
who owns his land should put in a bed, 
even if it consist of but a hundred roots. A 
well-cooked dish of asparagus is a luxury 
that must be tried tobe properly appreci- 
ated, and when it comes the grower will 
think bimself well repaid for all that it has 
cost him. 

A few years ago celery was almost un- 
known on the majority: of small gardens, 
but lately very many have it, at least, of 
the early varieties that can be blanched be- 
tween two boards. The Thanksgiving tur- 
key and the Christmas goose are scarcely 
complete unless there are a few stalks of 
crisp celery to go with them. Of the other 
vegetables in the garden, the peas and 
beans, the beets, carrots and vnions, it is 
not necessary to say anything now. If any 
garden is without them it may be presumed 
either that the gardener does not care for 
them, or thinks his soil is not adapted to 
them. 

For the small fruits, strawberries, rasp- 
berries, blackberries, gooseberries and cur- 
rants and for the rhubarb, there should bea 
place in every garden or at its edge, but it 
would be better if some other place could be 
given to theapple and peartrees. The peach 
tree andthe plum are not as objectionable, 
as they do not shade the ground as much or 
extend their roots as far. 


a> 





Preserving Cut Flowers. 


The best timeto cut flowers to keep well 
is in the early morning, before the sun’s 
rays have reached them. A knife ora pair 
of scissors should always be used to clip 
them off, as they should be cut smooth and 
clean from the stem, and never pulled or 
broken off. Flowers not fully developed 
will keep the longest, but they should 
reach their maturity of color and size before 
being cut. After they are cut they should 
be kept in a cool, shady place, and care 
taken to prevent drying winds from blowing 
upon them. If they are to be kept over night 
or for several days, it is a good plan to 
put them in a pitcher or a pan of water, 
and cover the whole with a paper framed 
like a balloon, then set away ina dark, 
cool place. In this way they will have 
plenty of air, darkness and moisture, which 
are essential to preservation of cut flowers. 
If wanted to varry a long distance, they 
should not be packed lightly in a bunch. 
The best way is to procure a wooden ora 
stiff pasteboard box, line it with oiled paper 
or tinfoil, and place a layer of dampened 
sphagnum moss in the bottom, and upon this 
the flowers. They should be put in care- 
fully, so that none of the petals will be 
crushed or receive too much pressure, then 
given a slight sprinkling of pure water, 
covered with oiled paper, and the box 
closed tightly. In this manner they can 
be carried a long distance, and if not al- 
lowed to stand in the sun or remainuina 
warm room they will come out as fresh as 
when first cut. When flowers are kept ina 
vase the water should be renewed every 
morning. The ends of the stems should be 
clipped off and all decaying leaves removed. 
Many receipts have been given for preserv- 
ing cut flowers every morning. The ends 
of the stems putting them in boiling water, 
etc., but nothing preserves them so well as 
keeping them dark, coo] and moist and giv- 
ing them pure water. Chircoal is some- 
times used to keep the water pure, but 
keeping them supplied with fresh water is 
better.—The Designer. 





How to Select Good Prunes. 


Prunes should be large and solid and 
have the surface unbroken if one wants 
them worth the cooking. Take one in your 
hand, pull and flatten it out. If it leaves 
the skin unbroken and shiny you may feel 
safe that you have the proper article. 

After washing them and allowing them to 
stand in clear, cold water over night, allow 
them to cook over a slow fire for an hour. 
To two pounds of the fruit, add one pint of 
water, stew slowly fur one-half to a full 
hour. When putting in the sugar, a rich 
flavor can be added by slicing a lemon and 
grating the rind into the prunes. Let them 
stew until there remains just enough water 
to cover the fruit and make a rich juice.— 
What to Eat. 





Current Happenings. 

Among his numerous benefactions, it is 
recalled that the late Nathan Matthews, Sr., 
the father of ex-Mayor Matthews, gavea 
dormitory to Harvard University, and did 
not wait until he died to make his munifi- 
cent gift of service. His less public philan- 
thropies were of an equally direct character 
and will cause him to be gratefully remem- 
bered in many quarters where charities are 
dispensed with liberal but judicious hands. 
Mr. Matthews accumulated wealth by. in- 
telligent enterprise, and his faults were 
those of an energetic and progressive nature, 
that labored hard mentally to accumplish a 
given end. 


The managers of the Floating Hospital re- 
ceived a check of $500 this week from an 
anonymous friend. Itis to be added to the 
fund for the new hospital boat, which, itis to 
be hoped, will be ready for use next season. 
The gift was sent in memory of Mrs. Sarah 
L. Adams Converse, who was a warm sup- 
porter and generous giver to the hospital. 
Among other recent benefactors are Mrs. 
Julia H. Copeland, who: donated $50, and 
the Primary Department of Harvard Con- 
gregational Sunday School, Brookline, 
which gave $100. 


George A. Hosley of Swampscott was the 
originator of the project to erect the sol- 
diers’ monument at Chester, N. H., which 
was dedicated on Monday, and his own 
large subscription assured its completion. 
He also secured, with a citizens’ committee, 
an appropriation of $800 from the town, 
and was further aided by donations from 
the Woman’s Relief Corps. The address of 
welcome was by the Hon. George C. Hazzle- 
ton of Washington, D. C., and the dedica- 
tory exercises were performed by the Hon. 
Henry O. Kent, commander of the depart- 
ment of New Hampshire, G. A. R., withthe 
assistance of his official staff and comrades. 
Among the speakers afterwards were Sen- 
ator Henry Burnham, Gen. James Tanner 
of Washington, D. C., Hon.: Cyrus Sullo- 
way, Gen. D. M. White, N. H. V. A., the 
Hon. C. Hazzleton of Wisconsin, the Hon. 
Henry Hollis and Quartermaster-General 
Charles Barrows of New Jersey. At the 
dinner following, Major Joseph W.Thayer, 
commander of the Grand Army Club of 
Massachusetts, made an address, and the 
singing of patriotic songs by those present, 
led by comrade B. T. Kelley of Massachu- 
setts, wasa feature of the festivity. The 
names of the Chester volunteers are on the 
panels of the monument, and the figure of a 
soldier standing at rest is the crowning 
feature of the memorial. 


The extensive addition to the Convalescent 
Home at Wellesley Hills, Mass., used in 





It requires some trouble and expense and | 





A HAPPY FAMILY. 
How a lot of pets are kept in the city back yards together. 





connection with the Children’s Hospital of 
Boston, will probably be ready for occu- 
pancy next April. Ground was broken for 
it this week on Forest street, on the site of a 
former building. When completed the new 
edifice will have all needed arrangements 
for the open-air treatment, which was advo- 
cated a year ago by Dr. E. H. Bradford and 
Dr. H. L. Burrill of the hospital staff, and 
which has been tried with excellent results 
in a temporary building. When the new 
structure is ready for occupancy tuber- 
culosis and nervous patients will have the 
benefit of the fresh air treatment. Dr. 
Augustus Thorndyke, Dr. John Dane and 
Dr. James S. Stone are among the profes- 
— visitors to the home three times a 
week. 


One of the heroines of the terrible Gen- 
eral Slocum disaster in the East river, New 
York, was Pauline Puetz,a girl of eighteen, 
and for her bravery and self-sacrifice she 
was recently given a beautiful gold medal 
by the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children. Superintendent E. Fellows 
Jenkins, in making the presentation on be- 
half of John D. Lindsay, the president of 
the society, said that without detracting 
from what others had done, the body that 
he represented deemed the right to confer 
the decoration upon the young girl, who, 
scarcely more than a child herself, had in 
the face of mortal danger rescued no less 
than six helpless children from a cruel 
death by the dreadful catastrophe which 
befell the city and nation. He concluded 
by saying, ‘“‘ With such innate strength and 
nobility of character the future should have 
much in store for you. Your parents are 
to becongratulated on the possession of such 
a@ daughter, and the community has the 
best reason for being proud of you.”’ Pauline 
Puetz emigrated with her parents from Ger- 
many, and at thetime of the burning of the 
General Slocum had been employed for 
about two months as a waitress to the medi- 
Cal staff at North Brother Island. Afterthe 
alarm was given she swam out to the 
steamer where she saw a woman standing 
on the upper deck holding her child in her 
arms. ‘* Throw him to me,” cried the girl, 
*‘and I’ll catch him.’”? The mother obeyed, 
but in her agitation cast him into the paddle 
wheel which was still revolving, but the 
girl drew him from this perilous position 
and swam with him to shore, where, dis- 
covering that his jaw was broken, she car- 
ried him to one of the doctors’ rooms, and 
setting the jaw, left him in the care of a 
nurse. She then resumed her task of life- 
saving and rescued five others before she 
became insensible herself through her 
struggles with a sinking woman who had 
thrown her arms about her neck and 
dragged her under the water. ter, al- 
though weak and faint and blistered from 
the intense heat of the burning vessel, she 
visited the children to be sure that they 
were receiving proper medical aid. 





The Saunterer. 


In this picker-up of those unconsidered 
trifles which that master of style, Charles 
Lamb, delighted to dwell on, 1 may record 
one of the quaint sayings ofa little girl who 
was recently adopted by a philanthropic 
lady from an institution for stray bits of in- 
faptile humanity thrown from the sea of 
metropolitan life in which their parents have 
been wrecked. This tot, who is as pretty as 
the proverbial picture and wise beyond her 
years, was hurrying with me the other day 
to catch a train, and unconscious that I was 
taxing the little one beyond her power, I 
said with masculine brusqueness: 

** Walk faster, walk faster, or we’ll be 
left.’’ 

Oh, I can’t,” was the panting reply, 
** T’m all out of air.” 


How often we make quotations without 
knowing where they come from. | was 
witha party at a country house not long 
since, when a lady said: 

** Slowly the mist o’erthe meadow was creeping, 
Bright on the dewy lands glistened the sun.” 
**Who is the author of those lines? ’’ 
asked a gentleman by her side. 

The reciter could nut answer the ques- 
tion; neither could any one of the other 
guests, and the names of various poets were 
suggested as having created the word pict- 
ure, until finally the hostess said quietly: 

** Youare all mistaken, my friends. Take 
your minds back to the literature relating 
to the battle of Lexington, and you will, 
perhaps, recall a poem by Oliver Wendell 
Holmes in which the verses occur.’”’ 
They all wondered why they had not 
thought of the genial doctor before, and they 
went in to breakfast recalling various stan- 
zas from “‘ Lexington.” 
Later in the day a question arose as to 
the authorship of the lines: 
*¢ Her feet beneath her petticoat 
Like little mice stole in and out 

Asif they feared the light.” 


No one could say definitely to whom they 
belonged, and they were credited to nearly 
all the poets from Shakspere to Aldrich, 
though, strangely enough, the name of Sir 
John Suckling, their father, was omitted 
from the list. So it seems that, like the 
policeman’s billie, we often hit the wrong 
head, and like the conductor make incurrect 
transfers. 

But there are worthy conductors and ex- 
cellent policemen, and I hope the zealous 
and honest will not be offended by the last 
reflection. There are good and bad in 





every calling. And, of course, there are 








many intelligent servant girls who do not 
furnish subjects for mirth like the one to 
whom my attention was called recently. 
She was a foreigner whose hold on the Eng- 
lish language was weak, and when she 
was told to give the bed clothes an air- 
ing she stared in blank astonishment, not 
grasping fully the purport of the com- 
mand. When the matter was explained 
ta her, she shook out the sheets and 
blanket and hung them out of the window 
after the most approved fashion. But the 
next day, when she was requested to take 
the baby out for an airing, the neighbors 
were horrified to see her holding the infant 
upside down by its frock and vigorously 
swaying it to and fro from the casement, 
which was considerable distance from the 
ground. This was an exhibition of literal- 
ness of interpretation that could be hardly 
surpassed in the mistakes of the green maid 
of all work. 

There used to be on Shawmut avenue a 
biped that was called Billy, the goose, 
though why not gander I never could un- 
derstand. It was his duty to serve as an 
advertisement for a butcher’s shop, and he 
paraded in front of it as regularly as the 
conscientious policeman walks over his 
beat. He has now a successor in a rooster 
on Washington street, who, perched on a 
bicycle chained near the curbstone, seems 
to say to the passerby: 


“Come in and buy at the establishment 
which I represent.’’ 

The other morning the passengers in the 
surface cars going north and south were 
amused to see round the bird’s neck a pla- 
card which bore the legend, ** Jim Jeffries.” 


{ should judge from this that the bird of 
dawning in question is a successful tighter. 


> 
> 


— Aroostook County potatoes are now reach- 
ing the New England markets. shipments are 
likely to be light for some time, as the potatoes 
generally are too green to be shipped and seem 
likely to continue to grow for a few weeks yet, 
and the crop on Long Island, N. Y., was much 
larger than usual, and not only holds the market, 
but keeps prices low. But as there is likely to 
be a heavy crop in Maine, if rot does not affect 
them, they expect to handle a great many pota- 
toes for but little money this year. 

——The annual season for deer hunting will 
soon begin in Maine and the Adirondack Moun- 
tains. Whether the venison obtained will be a 
fair recompense for the men killed “ by mistake” 
must depend very much upon the value at which 
the men are estimated. To have killed an enemy 
in the war does not seem terrible, but to shoot a 
friend or a stranger while deer huuting cannot 
help but be au unpleasant experience at the time 
or a fearful memory afterward. 

—— When Frederica A. Parberry of 191 Jobn- 
son avenue, Newark, N. J, went tohis small 
hennery several weeks ago he was surprised to 
find that his favorite two-year-old black hen was 
turning white. Mr. Parberry consulted several 
neighbors, and they reached the conclusion that 
the hen’s age was responsible for the change of 
color. dach day brought new white feathers, 
until hardly a speck of black could be seep. Re- 
cently, however, while Mr. Parberry and his 
neighbors were discussing the hen’s change of 
color, they were mystified still further by the dis- 
covery that the feathers were beginning to as- 
sume their natural color. The hen is of the 
Minorca variety. 

——A mine of graphite has been found in 
Little Compton, R. I., which is said to be of 
superior quality in purity, softness and freeness 
from grit to any deposit of the kind in the 
United States. The supply is thought practically 
inexhaustible, and one man can take out and 
bag about one hundred tons an hour. It is in 
good demand for paint and other purposes. 

—At Lagrande sugar beet factory iv Oregon 
they claim to have received a shipment of sugar 
beets which mature a month earlier than those 
from any other place, weigh about fourteen 
pounds each, are thirty inches Jong and cover a 
space # foot wide when lying down. The super- 
intendent of the factory says that at a cost of $40 
per acre, including labor, rent and irrigation, he 
will reap a harvest of $112 per acre. This a good 
crop or a good story, we do not feel sure which. 

—tThe reports of export and import trade in 
Canada for the year ending June 30, 1904, do not 
show that the tariff which gives England better 
rates than the United States has turned the trade 
in that direction very much. During the year 
Canadian exports to England were $13,110,945 
less than in the year previous, being only $131,- 
202,321, and the exports to the United States were 
$73,173,549, or $1,389,625 more than in the previous 
year. The imports from the United States were 
$150,826,515, which was a gain over the year be- 
tore of $13,221,320. The imports from England 
this year were $81,770,379, a gain over 1903 of $2,- 
873,478. 











SEPTEMBER A DELIGHTFUE. 
MONTH IN THE MOUNTAINS. 
Lew Rates Via Be-ton & Maine R. B. 

The fall is the ideal time of the year for a visit 
tothe White Mountains. The forests are rich in 
their beautiful autumnal mantle; and the sharp, 
brisk, invigorating quality of the mountain at- 
mosphere infuses one with life. The usual 
apathy of summer is lost, andfone feels more in- 
clined to ramble and stroll to the numerous 
haunts and walks in this great natural park. 

The wonders of the mountains are many and 
the scenic vistas are rare and handsome. At In- 
tervale is the beautiful verdant valley leading to 
the domed shaped summits of Big Thorn, Little 
Thorn and Baby Thorn mountalus; while away 
ip the distance are the towering peaks of Mt. 
Washington, Jefferson and Madison. Mt. Wash- 
ington, the grand observatory of the mountain 
region with its novel incline railroad, invites the 
traveler to make an ascension; while the natural 
wonders of the Profile, Franconia and Crawford 
Notches are beyond description. 

¥rom Sept. 15 to Oct. 8, the Boston & Maine 
Railroad will have tickets on sale at greatly re- 
duced rates to all the White Mountain points. 
Side trips will be on sale in the mountains at low 
rates; and the hotel proprietors will make spe- 
cial low rates for the fall tourists. For rates, 
etc., see Boston & Maine posters or send to the 
General Passenger Department, Boston & Maine 
Railroad, Boston. 


Adams House, 
EUROPEAN PLAN. 
WASHINGTON AND MASON sTs. 
BOSTON. 


Neur Theatres and Large Stores. 
New Addition on Mason Street has 


MEN'S CAFE AND LADIES’ ENTRANCE. 
GEO. G. HALL, Proprietor. 


Hote Brunswick 


BOSTON. 


EUROPEAN & AMERICAN PLANS 


AMOS BARNES, Proprietor. 
HERBERT H. BARNES, Manager 














Young’s Hotel, 


COURT STREET. 


Parker House, 


SCHOOL STREET. 


Hotel Touraine, 


BOYLSTON and TREMONT STS., 
BOSTON. 








EUROPEAN PLAN. 


J. R. WHIPPLE & CO., Proprietors. 





Ebbitt House 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


AMERICAN PLAN —————— 
Army and Navy Headquarters 


H. C. BURCH, Manager. 





The St. James 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Cor. Penn. Ave. and 6th Street 


Nearly opposite Penn. R. R. Station 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


fe gece gee first-class. Rooms $1.00 and {up- 
wards, each Pee day 5 with bath $2.00. Suites 
with bath $3.00, $4.00 and $5.00. Steam heat and 
lighted by electricity throughout. Cuisine and ser- 
vice up to date. Central to all public buildings and 
laces of amusement. Electric cars at Baltimore !@ 
hio station pass the hotel every five minutes. 
L. WOODBURY, Pr 
HYLAS T. WHEELER, Manager. 





Holland House 


Fifth Ave. and 30th St., 
NEW YORK. 


A new hotel. Open Dec., 1891. 


ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN. 
Positively Fire-proof. 
H. M. KINSLEY & BAUMANN 


Virginia Hot Springs, 


2500 FEET ELEVATION. 
IN THE VIRGINIA MOUNTAINS 


Where the Early Spring Climate,the Waters, 
Baths, Hotels and Scenery have no Equal 
in America. 








Rheumatism, gout, obesity and nervous troubles 
cured. New Golf Club House with Squash Court 
Lounging Rooms, Cafe. Ping-Pong, etc. Fine Golf 
Course, Tennis Courts, Pleasure Puol, excellent liv- 
ery and all outdoor pastimes. 


THE NEW HOMESTEAD 


1s unquestionably the finest all-year-round resort 
hotel in America. Modern in the strictest sense, con- 
ducted on the broadest lines and patronized by the 
eS class. Broker’s office with airect N. Y. wire. 
‘ullman Compartment Car via Washington leaves 
New York 4.55 P. M., arrives Hot Springs 8 25 A.M. 
Excursion tickets at Chesapeake & Ohio offices, 362 
Broadway, and offices Pennsylvaniat Raijroad. Ad- 
dress FRED STERRY, Manager, Hot Springs, Va. 


Send for our Horse Goods Cata- 
logue. It’s the best horseman’s 
handbook that’s published. It 
brings the store close to every 
horseman’s office and stable. 


Ready for use every week in the 
year, and often saves horsemen 
money by keeping them constant- 
ly informed on qualities, sizes and 
prices. Free for the asking. 


Write to Philadelphia---the New 
York store carries no horse goods. 


The manager of our Horse Goods Store 
has made a specialty of boot-making and 
boot-fitting for some of the leading speed 
horses for years. What he knows about 
horses and boots is at the disposal of our 
customers—for the asking. 


Inquire by mail what you want to know 


about, and a personal answer will be sent if 
necessary. 


The prices in our catalogue are net—the 
same to everybody alike. We believe this 


isthe only house which sells horse goods 
on this plan. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


GEO. P. BELLOWS, 


Live Stock Auctioneer. 


Twenty years experience as breeder 

salesman, Jaage and writer enables me agree 

valuable assistance in the conduct and management 

ed = ogg — wok ay —— of pedigreed stock. Best 
> r le 

yng Pe prices rite for terms and 


MARYVILLE, MO., 402 W. 1st St., Box D. 


Willow Glen Short-Horns 


IN SERVICE: 
The Scotch bull Tiatape at Gloster 192814 
ap 


Prince Albert 206212, second-prize Junior 
bull calf at the 1903 International. 
FOR SALE—Cows, heifers and young bulls. 


DE.D.M.KIPPS, FRONT ROYAL, VA 


Zz. S. BRANSON 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER, 
Phone 956. LINCOLN, NEB. 


Will conduct sales anywhere on reasonable terms 
gg ge ee tae and 

. ' S prepared. Catalogues com- 
piled. Inquiries cheerfully answered. — 


Griffith Gartin, 


Hartford City, Ind. 
GENERAL LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER. 


Special attention given to sales of pure-bred stock. 
Sales made anywhere on reasonableterms. Write 
me before making your date public. 


BILTMORE 
BERKSHIRES 


We have never had so good a lot of young pigs on 

hand as now, either as to size, quality and Stamens, 

and large number to the litter. 

Cap furnish some great combinations of home and 

pty bg i ipave of = blood 

oth countries an 

than has ever been offered before. ee ee 

Our strains have become fixed. and 

upon to reproduce their good points. 
Several choice yovng hoars of extra quslity im- 

ported in dams are offered at reasonable prices. 

on bon Bay yon to re = 2 ve ose before 

u bu sewhere. e will send fu edigrees and 

GUARANTEED descriptions. ditties 


Apply to BILTMORE FARMS, 
Berkshire Dept. Biltmore, N.C. 


JAS. E. SILVERTHORN, 


ROSSVILLE, IND. 
BREEDER OF HIGH-CLASS 


SCOTCH and SCOTCH-TOPPED 
SHORT-HORNS. 


Catalogue on application. Visitors welcome. 


DARK RED SHORT-HORNS. 


Must Reduce My Stock 


And will make attractive prices on a dozen head 
of females and ten young bulls, all Cruickshank 
tops and selected from milking strains as well as 
beef. IMP. NONPAREIL KING 190853, at the 
head of the herd. 


R. L. BOLITHO Alden la. 


FOR SALE 


Bay mare, 7 years, 16 hands, sound and smooth 
wears nothing but harness, very steady, loves com 
any ; with very little work paced 5 miles from 2.1 
2.213 in one afternoon. Will take poones stu 
colt as part payment. Any one wanti 
cheap and cheap looking need not apply. 
w. GGETT, Jacksonville, Il 


The Hill Home 
Shropshires 


Have won the open flock prize for three years 
in succession, 1901, 1902, 1903; one car of supe- 
rior yearling rams and one car of yearling ewes, 
extra quality, for sale; also some yearling rams 
and ewes of high quality under fit for the coming 
fair season. Write for prices 


J- G. HANMER, Prop , 
BOX 278, BRANTFORD, ONT. 
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PERCHERON 


buy at Our Prices. 


T.L & J. L. DeLANCEY, 


On C., M. & 8t. P.,C. R. I. & P. and 0. 


WE HAVE SOME VERY GOOD 


STALLIONS 


THAT we can sell at Weur Prices and we have some 
excellent Percheron stallions that you will want to 


n’t wait until some one else gets what you want. 
Come soon and see every first-prize winner at the Jast 
Minnesota State Fair, excepting one. 


wat been Northfield, Minn 


W. R’ys. 





KEISER BROS., 


KEOTA, IA., 


Never were better prepared and 


KEISER BROS. & PHILLIPS. 


RED KEY, IND., 


IMPORTERS AND BREEDERS OF 


Percherons, Shires and French 
Coach Stallions. 


to furnish you such excellent horses at such 
conservative figures as at the present time. 





ROSEMONT HEREFORD 


Assisted 


MARQUIS OF SALISBURY 16th 1 
logue a application. Correspondence solicited. Visitors w 


CHARLES E. CLAPP, - ° . 


HEADED BY 


THE FAMOUS ACROBAT 


68460 
the best son of imp. Salisbury. 


BERRYVILLE, Clark Ce., Va 





SINNISSIPPI 





SHORT-HORNS 


FRANK O. LOWDEN, Prop. 


Herd headed by the prize-winning bull VALIANT 171067, assisted by the grand youn 
Scotch bull GOOD MORNING 182755. 


Young Bulls Suitable for Service for Sale. 
Address all communications to W. J. & A. G. BAKER, Mgrs., OREGON, ILL. Telephone 36 
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TELEPHONE NO. 3707 MAIN. 


This has been a generous berry season. 








Enter the potato bug in his striped golf 
jacket. Th: 

Of course Mr. Simeon Ford considered it 
a@ good. joke when his driver was fined the 
other day for over-speeding his automobile. 








The campaign literature is almost ready, 
but in this instance the publishers are not 
saying a word about the size of the editions. 





One is naturally surprised to find the 
proprietor of a shooting gallery added to 
the list of human fools who “didn’t know 
it was loaded.” 

The apple crop is reported to equal nearly 
a whole barrel for every man, woman and 
child in the United States. Just think of 
the pies that will make! 
>. —_—_ 

The fairs have been very largely attended 
this year. Does it mean that our farmers 
are laying in a stock of good ideas or 
securing some new animal ? 








a 
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The railway mail men had a quieter con- 
vention than some others, but they certainly 
deserve as warm areception as most from 
the average letter-writing citizen. 
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It is pleasant to read of the sentence of a 
man and woman who recently attempted to 
defraud « Massachusetts street-car line by 
a@ fictitious accident. There is trouble 
enough inthis world without making it to 
order. 


Mueh speculating exists as to the future 
of the egg market. The demand has been 
large, more so this season, owing to the 
meat strike. Good eggs are not selling un- 
usually high for this month. Higher prices 
are predicted. 


Here is another tribute to Boston. When 
John L. Sullivan opened his saloonin St. 
Louis the other day it was necessary to 
rope the great man off from the crowd to 
save him from being crushed by his ad- 
mirers. 











»— 
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There will probably be no great wave uf 
sympathy for the young man who com- 
mitted suicide with $100 in his pocket be- 
cause he didn’t see how he could havea 
good time on Labor Day without spending 
part of it. os 


What a business could be done by the 
English noblewoman who has recently be- 
come owner of a dressmaking shop ‘in Lon- 
don if she should establish a well-adver- 
tised branch office in almost any American 
city. 


It is fairly safe to assume that a house to 
house canvass of the school children re- 
duced to half time by lack of accommoda- 
tions would find a majority of them happily 
acquiescing in the theory that halfa loaf 
is better than no bread. 














The superintendent of the Chicago 
schools is taking a practical way of finding 
out the merits of vertical handwriting. He 
is asking the Chicago business men what 
they think of it. Boston authorities will 
undoubtedly watch the result with in- 
terest. <tei 


It is hard to believe some reports we read 
about the apple crop. Now and then we 
learn that the shipments will be light and 
there will be noforeign demand. As far as 
the Eastern States are concerned, there is 
no fear of an apple famine, and the farmers 
do not welcome exporting. 








According to the statistics of the Ameri- 
ean Medical Association there were less 
than a quarter as many deaths from Fourth- 
of-July lockjaw this year as there were last. 
The statement shows the value of a sane 
celebration; and suggests also that it will 
do no harm to make next year’s patriotism 
several degrees saner. 
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The boy burglar is again in evidence, 
reaping as much of his harvest as pussible 
before the summer vacationists return to 
their deserted city residences. But isn’t 
it pertinent to inquire whether he doesn’t 
get as many hints, nowadays, from news- 
paper descriptions of the wicked yeggman 
as from the literature that retails at five 
and ten cents a volume. 

Little Martin Looskin saw the Labor Day 
parade, but the elder Loogkins are still 
looking for a $4.50 pair of rubber boots that 
were among the miscellaneous articles of 
family wearing apparel that Martin gath- 
ered up and sold for seventeen cents in 
order to accumulate necessary funds for a 
trip from Newton. And the episode would 
have been funnier if Martin hadn’t been old 
enough to know better. 








<> 


A street railway in Canada is issuing 
tickets at reduced rates, with an under- 
standing that they are to be ased only by 
** workingmen and workingwomen.”? How 
are the conductors to discriminate? Many 
a man in broadcloth works more hours in a 
day and more days in the year than the man 
who wears overalls and carries a tin dinner- 
pail, and as for women, the typewriter or 
the bookkeeper, or even the saleswoman be- 
hind a counter in a department store, often 
dresses in mach better taste and as good 
materials as those women who would scorn 
the idea of working for a living. 

Postmaster-General Payne says that the 
Rural Free Delivery is a success, even 
though it prevents our mail system from 
being self-supporting and prosperous. For 
years the granting of penny postage, or 
rather one-cent postage, for the English 
penny means two cents in our currency. 
This is saying much for him, as he has been 
very anxious to reduce the postal rate to 
one cent on domestic letters. But he 
says that there are now more than twenty- 
three thousand rural delivery routes, and 
they deliver mail daily or oftener to more 
than eleven million people, or more than 
one-seventh of our entire population. By 
this system one messenger can deliver mai) 
to a hundred families, while before each 
family had to send a messenger to the post- 
Office. Thecost thus far has increased the 
expense of the postal service by about 
$22,000,000, but where it has been intro- 
duced the mail receipts have been growing 
at the rate of ten per cent. per annum, 
while where there is no free mail delivery 
it increases at less thana rate of two per 
cent. a year. These facts are enough to 
reconcile him to waiting for a cheaper postal 
rate. 


It is pleasant to know that the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition, now being held at St. 








; 
Louis, Mo., is likely to prove a success 
financially, as ithas been proven to be in 
other ways. The sum, conditionally appro- 
priated by Congress to aid them in prepar- 
ing for this exhibition, is being repaid 
rapidly from the receipts. The number of 
paid admissions in August is likely to ex- 
ceed three million, and the coming months 
are expected to more than equal that 
amount while it shall continue, because 
those who have visited it speak very 
strongly in its praise. Such exhibits are 
something more than a show room. They 
are educational institutions, not only show- 
ing the wisdom of those who added all 
this vast territory to our country, but 
showing the progress that has_ been 
made in all departmente of science and 
labor during the past century. Few 
men can visit it without gaining some in- 
formation in regard to their own business, 
and the farmer who sees and learns the 
methods of those in other sections of this 
great country, certainly should gather new 
ideas that are likely to bear fruit by im- 
proving his own practice when he returns 
home. We wish all could visit this great 
exhibition, but as all caunot do so, those 
who remain at home must learn from the 
reports of those who are fortunately able 


to visit it. fer mail 


\Tne Brown-Tall Moth. 


While we scarcely expect the brown-tail 
moth to prove as destructive a pest as the 
gypsy moth, because its range of food 
plants is not as large, it confining itself 
mostly to the pear tree, although it can feed 
upon some others when it |has exhausted 
the supply where it first begins, it is ser- 
tainly a greater trouble, as the hairs on it 
are very poisonous wherever they touch the 
flesh, and the caterpillar before it dies sheds 
these little barbed hairs so abundantly that 
it is almost impossible to avoid them, 
even when one does not venture near 
the tree upon which they are feed- 
ing. A gust of wind, especially if laden 
with the dust from the street, may 
carry them into every room in the house, 
though it may be rods away, and thus even 
the touch of the bed clothing or the table 
linen, or even a towel or handkerchief, may 
prove as much a source of torment as would 
be a flash of fire. Even more so, for while 
a slight burn may be healed in a few days, 
the poisonous barbs of these pests will burn 
the flesh for weeks, and we have even seen 
the rash it causes showing upon a child or 
thin-skinned person months afterward if 
there was unusual heat or perspiration. 

There are a few things which mark them 
as more easily exterminated than the gypsy 
moth. After the second crop of the season, 
or really the first crop from the egg, have 
come out, they form their nests by binding 
together in webs the leaves at the top of the 
branches of the trees on which they are. 
When the foliage is off the trees these nests 
may beeasily seen and cut off with a long- 
handled tree pruner, and then gathered 
and burned. But all must be found and 
destroyed, for they seem to winter as well 
in the nest on the ground as on the tree. 
Thus there is no better time to do this work 
than when a little snow on the ground 
enables all to be seen that are cut off. There 
are some who think that when they have 
destroyed all the pear trees by eating off 
the leaves in both spring and fall that they 
must die of starvation. But we scarcely 
care in Massachusetts to lose all our pear 
trees, even to berid of this pest,and we 
fear that it might learn to subsist upon 
something beside the pear leaves. 

As it does not deposit its eggs on fences, 
walls and buildings as does the gypsy moth, 
it can be more easily conquered bya de- 
termined effort, but the work mast be 
thoroughly done,for the moth fiies to a con- 
siderable distance and may even be trans- 
ported across the continent on a railway 
car and give the pear growers of California 
cause to say something beside blessings for 
the moths from Massachusetts or the cater- 
pillars bred from them. 

It might also prove that like many other 
insects when taken to a warmer climate 
they could produce more than one genera- 
tion of the caterpillars inthe season. Here 
those which are now hatching out will not 
eat very much before they enter their nests 
for the winter. Nordo their hairs get so 
stiff or shed around as freely to be poison- 
ous as do those on the mature insects that 
come out to feed in the spring. 

Tbey can be killed by spraying when they 
are feeding on the leaves much easier than 
the gypsy-moth caterpillar or that of the 
elm-leaf beetle. Five pounds of arsenate of 
lead in a hundred gallons of water, or one 
pound of paris green in 150 gallons water, 
used as a spray in the spring was found to 
destroy them, and would do so in the fall, 
but we have said that they are not often 
mature enough here in the fall to be very 
troublesome. Spraying when they are in 
their nests is not of much use, as they seal 
the nest up when the weather gets so cold 
or the food is so scarce that they cannot 
feed any longer. 

When the caterpillars are swarming 
about on fences or buildings, a kerosene 
emulsion destroys them, and even a strong 
soapsuds may do so. The man who has de- 
stroyed the nests on his trees during the 
winter will do well to puta band of some 
sticky material around the trunks, that the 
caterpillars may not crawl there from the 
trees of some more negligent neighbor. We 
once heard a man who was badly troubled 
by an invasion of canker-worms in his 
orchard say that he wished his trees were 
on an island in a lake of tar. 

When the Gypsy Moth Commission were 
doing their work against that pest, they 
also destroyed thousands of the webs of the 
brown-tail moth, and if they had continued 
from!i899 to this time, they would probably 
have very nearly exterminated both these 
pests. Now it is a discouraging task for 
the individual sufferers, the State, or the 
United States, to begin upon. It can prob- 
ably be done, but it will take time and 
money. 





Raising Pet Animals. 


Almost every boy and many girls and 
young ladies enjoy the keeping of live ani- 
mals as pets, and it seems as if there might 
be an opportunity for those who are located 
near our fashionable summer resorts to in- 
dulge in this pleasure and find a chance to 
make a few dollars every season by so 
doing. Many of the city visitors at such 
places like to take home something of this 
kind as a sort of souvenir of their visit, 
and perhaps there is nothing appeals more 
to the young lady than a pretty and intelli- 
gent kitten. A trio of Angora cats can now 








be bought for breeding for a comparatively 
small, sum, and, if well cared for, the kittens 
a year hence can be easily sold for much 
more than the original investment, espe- 
cially if they are well house broken, cleanly 
and healthy looking. If they have been 
taught a few simple tricks, which it is pot 
difficult to do as they are very intelligent, 
the price of them may be considerably in- 
creased. There are other breeds of cats, 
but none so popular now as the Angora. 
For the boys a dog may seem a more desir- 





able pet, but many who do not object to 
their children having a cat would very de- 
cidedly object to a dog in the house, and the 
tax on them is an objection to them for 
many people. Then there are rabbits and 
the Belgian hares, not so popular as they 
were a few years ago, but really very 
pretty and pleasant pets, and the cavies or 
guinea pigs are much to the fancy of some. 
There certainly are pets enough to select 
from, and the young folks and older ones, 
too, can find both pleasure and profit in 
keeping them. 
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The Use of Flrearms. 


There are many people who thoughtlessly 
leave loaded firearms about where there are 
children who know little about their use. 
Boys are notoriously curious, and enything 
in the shape of a gun or a pistol has an irre- 
sistible attraction for them. They cannot 
resist the desire to handle deadly weapous, 
and when they fall into their hands through 
the carelessness of their elders, a tragedy 
not seldom results, and parents have often 
to mourn the deaths of the little ones they 
loveon account of an accident that might 
have been prevented by a little precaution. 

‘The leaving of a charged rifle behind the 
door or a revolver in an open bureau 
drawer is inexcusable and has led up to 
more than one death, not only among the 
youthful, but even among adults, as the 
records of casualties in the daily press 
abundantly prove. 

We sometimes doubt the efficiency of hav- 
ing a loaded weapon iu the house, even for 
protection from burglars, and we have 
noticed but few captures of house breakers at 
the point of a pistol. In this age of telephones, 
one can eisily summon assistance without 
a resort to the revolver, which so few know 
how to employ intelligently. But if one is 
deemed necessary, it should be placed be- 
yond the reach of inquisitive and venture- 
some boys, who may slay a comraile 
through their ignorance. ‘‘I didn’t mean 
to,” is not a soothing balm to one who has 
lost an offspring through the lack of fore- 
sight of men of mature years, whu have 
not removed temptation from the pathway 
of the young and inexperienced. 
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Peace Within Our Borders. 


The time for the International Peace Con- 
gress in Boston is not far distant, and 
it Is believed that its influence will be 
broad and far reaching in its effect on 
countries that are still disposed to ap- 
peal to arms whenever there is a dis- 
pute with their neighbors on public sub- 
jects. It was said of old that mountains or 
rivers interposing made enemies of nations. 
Quarrels over boundaries have led to much 
bloodshed and misery among women and 
children who took uo part in the breaches 
of amity which could be usually laid at the 
doors of grasping or tyrannical rulers. 

These men have played upon the people’s 
credulity by surrounding war with the 
glamour of military glory, hiding its hor- 
rors and emphasizing its glittering tri- 
umphs and the great achievements of heroes 
who had often no regard for the preserva- 
tion of human life in their determination to 
win what would be called a glorious victory. 

The song that used to be sung three or 
four decades ago, which suggested that 
those that made the quarrels should be the 
only ones to fight, contained a world of 
homely wisdom that sould not be put in 
practice, more’s the pity. 

With the news of the greatest battle on 
record filling the columns of the daily 
papers, it seems a little incongruous to talk 
of peace, but as the darkest hour comes just 
before dawn, it may be that the Angel of 
Peace is not so far distant as might be 
supposed, and that she may hover over the 
approaching congress inspiring measures 
that will bring nearer the brotherhood of 
man, in spite of the slaughter of thousands 
of Russians and Japanese in a contest that 
is being fought with desperate valor on both 
sides by men skillfully trained in the science 
of warfare. 

It may be said that the United States has 
never been better prepared to meet a for- 
eign foe than at the present time, but this 
does not indicate that she is spoiling fora 
fight, to use a familiar phrase. She is 
simply ready to defend berself if any power 
should be foolish enough to trample on her 
rights abroad or invade her territory. 

The members of the International Peace 
Congress will be welcomed here, and gen- 
erous courtesies will be extended to them,‘a 
forerunner of the good-will that is to be 
hoped will some time be universal among 
men. The world is better today than it 
ever was before, all things considered, 
though it is far from being perfect now. 
There will be many distinguished philan- 
thropists in the peace congress, and their 
words and presence cannot fail to be full of 
inspiration to those who are ever looking 
forward to the.realization of Tennyson’s 
golden year. 
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The Surprising Japanese. 


In the contest around Liao-Yang the 
Japanese have had apparently the advan- 
tage. They have driven the Russians be- 
fore them, and have not been lured into a 
place for their destruction and defeat as 
was anticipated, and the retreat of the 
Rassians from their strongest point of van- 
tage would seem to indicate that the Czar’s 
soldiers will have to leave Manchuria, which 
they should have quitted long ago, accord- 
ing to promise. 

The truth is that the Japanese have been 
well prepared for the great contest that is 
now going on, and that they are more than 
amatch for their adversaries in strategy, 
and fierce and determined fighting is appar- 
ent at nearly every step. The transporta- 
tion of troops from Japan to Manchuria 
has been accomplished with almost marvel- 
ous skill and celerity, and the transfer of 
modern appliances of warfare has been no 
less astonishing to those who supposed that 
Japan was a weak power unable to cope 
with the armies of a great one. 

The Japanese do not fear death. Their 
bravery is equal to their patriotism, and it 
looks now as if they would be the final vic- 
tors in a war which may be long continued. 
However, Russia hasa great reserve force 
to draw upon in her wide kingdom, though 
she is not so near the scene of‘conflict as her 
valiant foe, and no one can tell now what 
her stubborn efforts for supremacy will 
bring forth. 

The Japanese, we are told, do not intend 
to weaken their forces by burying their 
dead un the field. They have secured the 
services of eight hundred ‘Chinese to cre- 
mate the bodies of their fallen soldiers, and 
will send their ashes home to their rela- 
tives and friends in boxes secured to con- 
tain their remains. The troops will, there- 
fore, continue to fight without interruption 
for burial purposes, and, setting sentiment 
aside, this will appear to many people a 
wise conclusion, though, we suppose, it 
will be received with some protests from 
relatives of the slain in Japan, and it may 
cause some confusion in the work of identi- 
fication. 

The capture of Liao-Yangwould be a sad 


blow to the Russians, for that fortified 
city is their principal source of supplies, 
and the wunitionsof war there are of great 
value. This state of things leaves the Rus- 
‘sians iv perilous condition. 

The Japanese have astonished the world, 
no less than Russia, by their strength and 
endurance, and have shown that they did 
not enter into the conflict in the far East 
without long and diligent study of the 
situation. 


A Question of Figures. 

It is said that figures never lie, and if 
this be true, Commissioner Wright’s state- 
ment that the increased cost of living since 
1898 is 15.5 percent., while workingmen’s 
wages have advanced during the same 
period 16.6 percent. This would make the 
wage-earner about one per cent. better off 
than he was, say six years ago. 
all popular sayings, the allusion to the ve- 
racity of figures is onlya half truth, ac- 
cording to a prominent wage-earner. He 
contends that his living expenses during 
the time specified have gone up owing to 
the increased cost of provisions, and that 
he is not really as well off as he was when 
he was earning less than he is today. 

The food that his family consumes, he 
asserts, is not as good as it used to be, for, 
owing to high prices which he cannot afford 
to pay, heis compelled to put up with in- 
ferior goods which he would not purchase if 
rates were lower allaround. He says, too, 
that the members of his household eat poorer 
meat, if they have it at all than they did 
once, and the groceries he carries home are 
far fron being of first or even second quality. 

Se, «on the whole, from his standpoint, 
notwithstanding Mr. Carroll’s figures, he 
believes that the present time is not one of 
prosperity for men in his station in life. 
He maintains, likewise, that he is unable to 
save much from his earnings to bank in an- 
ticipation of the dull times which overtake 
nearly all forms of Jabor. 

All this may be an exaggerated view of 
conditions, but itis well to look at a public 
question from various angles in order to 
arrive at a true solution. One thing is cer- 
tain, however, and that is that the wage- 
earner, as well as the official, has a right to 
express his ideas, whether they be true or 
not. A man of learning, long attached to 
Harvard University, was in the habit of 
saying to the young men whom he directed: 
** Have an opinion, even if it is not the 
right one,’”’ meaning, no doubt, by this that 
there could be no profitable discussion if 
everybody thought alike. 
























































































































A Crop of Sea Moss. 

Some of the farmers near Rye Harbor, N. 
H., are enabled to gather and rake from the 
seacoast an extracrop on account of the 
abundance of sea moss in that vicinity. It 
is stated that fully eight thousand barrels, 
or close to a million pounds of the moss 18 
annually gathered along the coast of New 
England, and a large portion comes from 
the vicinity of Rye Harbor. 

W. H. Burke, who has been engaged in 
the business about twenty years, employs 
about eight men from May 1 until the last 
of September, in which time they gather 
and rake over one thousand barrels of moss. 
The location is favorable, including a large 
area of moss-pruducing beach. The more 
rocky and shoal the coast, the better the 
locality, and the better the quality of the 
moss. The plant grows rapidly on the 
rocks and ledges, and when one harvest is 
taken another is ready for pulling in about 
amonth. The men gather the crop from 
rowboats, using an iron rake about four- 
teen inches wide, with slanting teeth set 
close together. No handles are attached to 
the rakes, and the moss is pulled from 
the rakes. A boatload of men will with good 
rakes gather about twenty barrels of moss 
in a day, the work being carried on only at 
low water. 

The moss is put into crates, carried to the 
beach and there spread out evenly, so as to 
bleack in the sunlight. Then it is raked up 
and washed in tubs of salt water, after 
which it is again spread on the beach. The 
process is repeated about five times, during 
which process the color changes gradually 
from a dark red to almost white. It is 
turned daily with wooden rakes while 
bleaching. After the process is finished 
the moss is almost white, dry and free from 
sand. Then it is placed into sugar barrels, 
holding between one hundred to 125 pounds. 
The crop is sold at three to five cents whole- 
sale, according to quality and market con- 
dition. It is used largely by breweries, and 
also for cooking purposes. 
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Raises Big Frog Crops. 

The frogs of Contra Costa County have 
for several months been in winter quarters; 
that is to say, are deep in Contra Costa’s 
mud. Four miles north of Berkeley is 
California’s greatest summer resort for the 
bullfrog and the infantile tadpole. This is 
on the farm of Miss Edith Stege. Here the 
croaking amphibian is entertained in a 
manner worthy of a beast that brings from 
$3.50 to $8 a dozen. 

Three ponds have been constructed in the 
rear of the grounds, the largest being two 
hundred feet long. Each oblong of water 
is the centre of a bit of landscape that at 
this time of the year is tinctured with all 
the greens and browns and secret shadows 
that autumn brings to earth. Lilies, ole- 
anders and weeping willows, tapéstried with 
vine and moss, and ponderous with gloom, 
surround the temples of tbis frogland and 
filter the sunlight that falls upon it. 

Here in the twilights of springtime the 
frog bulges his cheeks and grunts his 
throaty melody across the pond. Another 
takes up the chant and then another, until 
the precinct sounds asif the earth’s axis 
were out of gear and creaked for lack of 
oiling. Besides the pleasure he takes in 
eating and singing, the frog’s serious occu- 
pation is to be caught and eaten. This 
duty he shirksjas long as possible. He 
will squat, seemingly absent-minded with 
springtime fancies and blinking ut the 
moon, but at the suspicion of a footfall 
looks not before he leaps, but drops into 
the water and goes down like a lost hope. 

Thousands of these croakers assemble in 
Miss Stege’s ponds every year. They have 
more than paid for their board and lodging. 
When Miss Stege fell heir to the place there 
was a mortgage on the farm; the frogs 
helped pay it off. Multitudes of the soft- 
flanked batrachians gave their lives and 
legs in the general massacre which resulted, 
and from the profits of which the farm, with 
its cows and chickens and lone green par- 
rot, was saved to the owner. 

Last season was not run to a great profit 
at the froggery. The ponds had been over- 
stocked ; too many had been left to breed. 
The frog eggs were thick as sago pudding. 


But, like |: 








‘‘Joe, what’s the best thing on your farm?” 

“The De Laval Cream Separator, Uncle, without a doubt. It ' 
saves time, makes the dairy work easier for all of us and brings 
in $10 more for each cow's product every year than I ever made 
before I bought it. Why, it paid for itself the very first year.” 

‘“‘That’s what I hear everywhere, Joe, and I just ordered a 
De Laval machine myself yesterday.” 

‘‘I congratulate you, Uncle, you’re on the right track now,—I'm 
sure it will prove the best investment you ever made. Most of my 





money-maker.’’ 


neighbors lay their dairy success to the De Laval. It certainly is a 
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SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND NAME OF NEAREST LOCAL AGENT. 





STODDARD MFG. CO. 
RUTLAND, VT. 





THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. || 


GENERAL OFFICES; 
74 CORTLANDT ST., | 
NEW YORK. 














prove the same. However, without taking 
space for such purposes, it may be said that 


the larger specimens of bullfrogs at Stege 
are almost as bigas a large dove and are 


wholesaled at $8 a dozen. What theyappear 
rated at on the bill of fareisa matter of 
conscience with the printer.. A frog has 
been known to swallow a newly hatched 
chicken, paying the wages of gluttony, 


albeit, with his life. 


Two years ago a shipment of the edible 
size was sent {rom this ranch to the island 
of Hilo, of the Hawaiian group. Of the 840 
shipped in water barrels only two died on 
the way. Frogs are not native to oceanic 
islands, the salt water spoiling their migra- 
tion. It is now said that the evening land- 
scapes of Hilo are noisy with these so-called 
Dutch nightingales. 

Miss Edith Stege, proprietress of the 115 
acres which includes the frog ranch, has 
given it the favor of her daily cultivation. 
The ranch is not a mere butter and egg 
place. It is the owner’s occupation, her rec- 
reation and her romance. It.is beautiful, 
deep treed and romantic. 

There are no svorks at Stege; the frogs 
have no other king than the proprietress, 
who received them and their domain from 
her foster father. When the frog puddles 
are filled with their edible population Miss 
Stege gives them the care of a scientist. 
At the time that the amphibian -loses his 


gills and when his heart’s two compart- 


ments become a three chambered organ, as 
with reptiles, he is subject to many dangers 
of his constitution. 

““It is then,” said the manageress of the 
froggery, with a wink, ‘‘that they are 
liable to pneumonia, so I put mustard plas- 
ters on their chests until this crisis of their 
lives is past and they are well developed 
froggies and entitled to be eaten.’”’ 

As soon as the hibernating season re- 
ceives the touch of warm weather one early 
frog bubbles his way to the surface of the 
pond and sings a shrill ditty to his old col- 
lege chum on the opposite bank. Others ar- 
rive, and the puddles are not long in becom- 
ing populous. The frogs are dull skinned 
then, but soon become corpulent and bright. 
in a month the new generation is likely to 
be at the age of majority. He is then 
caught as he croaks by his native waters, is 
sent to the restaurant, where he croaks 
again; then is prepared for his destination, 
= croaks no more.—San Francisco Exam- 

ner. 
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Massachusetts Crop Conditions. 
In its crop report for August, which will 





appear about Sept. 1, the Massachusetts 
State Board of Agriculture will include the 
following summary of crop conditions, com- 
piled from a careful study of the reports of 
about 150 correspondents. 


Indian corn is still reported as somewhat 


backward and uneven, but is earing out 


well and unless killing frosts come at an un- 


usually early date, should mature a good 
crop. Were it not tor the somewhat uneven 
stand, caused by poor germination of the 
seed, and in some cases damage from exces- 


sive moisture during the growing season, 


the crop would be an unusually heavy one. 


Corn planted for the silo promises an unu- 
sually heavy yield. 

Frequent rains have kept rowen growing 
well,and if it were not that the first crop on 
many fields was secured unusually late, the 
yield of rowen would be one of the heaviest 


ever secured. As itis morethan an aver- 
age crop 1s assured. Cutting has begun in 


some sections, particularly where the first 


crop was secured early, but is by no means 
general as yet. 


Late potatoes are somewhat backward, 
and but few were harvested at the time of 


making returns, not enough to predict with 
certainty as to the crop. The vines are 
generally reported as heavy, but some fears 
are expressed that tubers will be few in the 
hill, and the crop not so large as previously 
indicated. Blight had appeared in western 
and central sections of the State, though 
not generally, and there were few com- 
plaints of the rot. In the counties of Bris- 
tol, Plymouth and Barnstable blight is re- 
ported to be general, with numerous com- 
plaints of rot. 
velop as indicated, only a light crop can be 
looked for in these counties. 


Should these diseases de- 


There is little change in the acreage of to- 


bacco from the past few years. At the time 
of making geturns cutting was beginning, 
and by the close of the month the bulk of 
the crop will be secured. It is reported to 
be a heavy crop, with a broad, fine leaf, 
very free from insect damage, and in short 
one of the finest crops ever secured at the 
time of going to the barns. 


The frequent rains have kept pastures 


green and growing in almost all sections, 
and seldom have they been reported in such 
good condition at this season of the year. 


Apples will hardly give acrop np to the 


average of the “apple year,’’as it isin 
most sections, but the quality of the fruit 
promises to be excellent. Pears are giving 


The big frogs ate the little frogs, thereby | only a light erop, less perhaps than has been 


becoming too stout for food purposes, and 
the small ones becoming too scarce to be 
troubled. 

The size of the frogs at Stege (the station 
is named after the principal landowner) is 
atopic which is seldom mentioned without 
preliminary avowals of truth and ability to 





previously indicated. Plums have gener- 
ally yielded well, particularly the Japanese 
varieties. Peaches are almost a failure, 
few sections reporting even fair yields. 
Grapes promise a fair to good crop if frost 
does not comeearlier than usual. Cranber- 
ries suffered from late spring frosts, and 


from hail and insect damage, and promise 
but a light crop in the sections of principal 
production. 

Oats are a very good crop, but there are 
some reports of damage from rains at time 
of harvesting. Barley is little raised ex- 
cept as a forage crop, to feed green or for 
the silo. As forage crops both oats and 
barley have done unusually well. 

This report, which will also contain an 
article by Prof. F. A. Waugh of the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College on “ Harvest- 
ing and Marketing Apples,’’ may be ob- 
tained by application to J. Lewis Ellsworth, 
Secretary State Board of Agriculture, State 
House, Boston, and those wishing to re- 
ceive these bulletins regularly may have 
their names placed on the permanent mail- 
ing list. 
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Now is the time for the farmer to look 
over his stock. Mark the animal that is 
not a muney producer. A long cold winter 
will reduceits value if it is not working for 
you. 


_ 





In the suburbs where extensive farming 
is carried on, there appears to be plenty of 
help, but the trouble is to get help that is 
reliable. There is a great floating popula- 
tion not safe to engage. 

A neat door yard is the greatest adver- 
tisement for the farmer. 
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Any farm hand 


can make a 
good roof at 
half the cost 


of shingles oF 
metal. 


Arrow Brand Asphalt Ready Roofing 


solves the problem. Cheap but good for any and 
all buildings. Needs no repairs. We send book 
let, prices and samples on request. 


Asphalt Ready Roofing Co., 80 Pine St.. New York 
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| LUMBER CO. 
“1 156 Taylor St., Neponset 
aa iczamamaaasin| Boston, Mass. 


Canada Unleached 
Hardwood Ashes 


Do you want to seed down a field in gra us 
year? Or do you want to grow a big crop of |: 
Fall Wheat? Then use The Joynt Brand of P'') |" 
leached Hardwood Ashes, and use 2tons to ti +°ré 
before seeding, and you are sure to get large! 
for your money. Write for delivered price 
formation and address 


JOHN JOYNT, 


Lucknow, Ontario. Canz ‘4: 
Reference—Dominion Bank, Wingham, Ont. 















































Any size. anv num’ 


Apple Barrels,,..?:i2"3 





CUTAWAY TOOLS for LARGE HAY CRO’. 


CLARK’S Reversit'e 
BUSH and BOG PLO! 
1 


Cuts a track 5 ft.» 
ft. deep. Will plow #''°¥ 
cut forest. His dove 
action Cutaway Har‘ 
keeps the land ?: ite 
.? moves18,000tons of earth 
cuts 30 acres per da) . 
His Rev. Disk Plow cuts 3 
furrow Sto 10ip. deep, 1+ - 
wide. All ofthese machi) 
will kill witch-grass, “ 
mustard,charloc hardhae - 
sun-flower, [a ate thistle 

ny foul plant. : 

7 Send for circulars. 


Cutaway Harrow Co 
HIGGANUM, CONN., U-S-A- 
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OLDS ENGINES 


MADE WITHOUT A COG 


Sold Direct from Factory to User 


The best product of the best experience. Sim- 
ple, durable, economical. 
works 365 days in the year. 

NOTE:—We carry Ensilage Cutters, Feed Grind- 
ers, Wood Sawing Machines. 
catalogue, and terms of sale. 

Remember we give the most goods for the least 
money. 


OLDS GASOLINE ENGINE WORKS 


E. A SHEPHERD, Manager. 
71-75 Washinaton Street North, Boston, Mass. 


It is the Engine that 


Ask us for free 











Gbe Markets. 
BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


4RRIVALS OF LIVE STOCK AT WATERTOWN 
AND BRIGHTON. 
For the week ending Sept. 14, 1904. 
Shotes 


and Fat 
Cattle Sheep Suckers Hogs Veals 





This week.... 2765 15,864 60 25,332 2238 
Last week....- 3813 21,136 50 26,979 1558 
One year ago.1768 8,844 27,349 1973 


Horses, 520. 





Prices en Nerthern Cattle. 


BeeF—Extra, $5.75@6.00; first quality, $5.25 
@5.50; second quality, $4.75@5.00; third qual- 
ity, $4.00@4.50; a few choice single pairs, 
$4.25@6.30; some of the poorest bulls, etc., 
$1.75@2.50. Western steers, $3.50@6.55. Store 
Cattle—Farrow cows, $15@25; fancy milch cows, 
@50@70; milch cows, $30@48; yearlings, $10@15; 
two-year-olds, $15@20; three-year-olds, $20@30. 

SHEEP—Per pound, live weight, 2.30@3}c; 
extra, 4@1.50c; sheep and lambs, per cwt., 1n lots, 
5c; lambs, $3.30@6.30. 

Fat Hoas—Per pound, Western, 53@6c, live 
weight; shotes, wholesale——; retail, $2.50@ 
7.00; country dressed hogs, 7@7$c.° 

VEAL CALVES—3@6ic P ID. 

AH1pEs—Brighton—64@7c P tb; country lots, 6@ 
6c. 

_ SKINS—13@lic # Ib; dairy skins, 40@60c. 

‘TALLOW—Brighton, 3@3$c }P fb; country lots 
2a@2kc. 

PELTS—50.@90c. 

LAMB SKINS—30@40c. 





Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 





Maine. At ataheen. 
4 


At Brighten. JS Henry 
H A Gilmore 7 R Connors 23 
Farmington LS H A Gilmore 17 
Co 40 90 Scattering 50 
FH Webster 10 30 F Fay 11 
Thompson & M Abrams 19 
Hanson 15 335 D Simonds 7 
MD Holt & Son 6 Geo Cheney 8 
H M Lowe 6 O H Forbush 20 
The Libby Co 5 L Stetson 24 
JMPhilbrook 13 EE Mills 4 
GW Weston 5 J Gould 6 
J P Day 25 
New Hampshire A M Baggs 18 
At Brighton F E Keegan 7 
A C Foss 18 
AtNE DM& Weel New Yerk. 
Ce. AtNED M & Weel 
AF Jones&Co 10 60 Ce. 
At Watertown. D Fisher 13 200 


Wood & Moore 52 50 At Brighten. 
W F Wallace 7 15 GN Smith 22 


Western. 
At Brighton. 
S 8S Learnard 


Vermont. 
At Watertown. 

RE French 60 

NH Woodward 6 60 S&H 28 

Dorand bros 1 18 Morris BeefCo 425 

Fred Savage 30 105 Swift & Co 408 1050 

B H Combs 28 =M Goldberg 50 
AtINEDM & Weel 

AtN EDM & Weel 


Ce. , 
Ceo. NEDM&WCo 9750 
W A Ricker 92 650 At Watertown. 


B F Ricker 11 95 J A Hathaway 527 
C Atwood 6 ht 
At Brighten. Canada. 
JS Henry 36 AtINE DM & Weol 


Co. 
Massachusetts. NEDM& Wool 
At Watertown. Co 00 
JS Henry 52 At Watertewn. 
H F Whitney 7 J A Hathaway 200 


to 





Export Traffic. 

This is the off week in the export business. Only 
two steamers sailed and shipments were neces- 
Sarily light. The total for the week was 1548 
cattle, 752 sheep, against 3222 cattle, 7205 sheep 
last week, and there promises to be a heavy run 
next week. A little firmer tone prevails at Liver- 
poolin States cattle, with sales at a range of 103@ 
12}c, d.w. Sheep hold steady at 10}@12}c, d. w. 
The outlook is not very encouraging to ex- 
porters. 

Shipments and destinations: On steamer Syl- 
vania, for Liverpool, 200 cattle by Morris Beef 
Company; 427 States and 220 Canada cattle by J. 
A. Hathaway; 752 sheep by Swift& Co. On 
steamer Lancastrian, for London, 350 cattle by 
Swift & Co.; 351 do. by Morris Beef Company. 

Herse Business. 

The week’s business has not been elaborate 
and hardly up to the average. There was one 
holiday to break up the week. Market values 
on horses rule unchangedy. For corresponding 
quality no visible change. At Myer Abrams & 
Co.’s sale stable all descriptions were on sale» 
having in 4 freight and 1 express carloads weigh- 
ing from 1000@1700 ths,at!$100@250; a good average 
trade. At H.S. Harris & Son’s sale stable 2 ex- 
press and 1,freight carloads were disposed of, in- 
cluding drivers and drafters; a fair trade, selling 
within range of $100@275. At Moses Colman & 
Son’s sale stable were sales of 45 head from $50@ 
175. The outiook is considered good for ‘the rest 
ofthe month. At L. H. Brockway’s sale stable 
were sold nearby horses from $25@100. Western 
from $125@225. At Welch & Hall Company’s sale 
stable there was a fair movement in seconds at 
$100 150. 

Union Yards, Watertown. 

Tuesday—A fair run of beef cattle was put 
upon the market and a noticeable improvement 
appeared inthe demand; not that prices were 
such improved, but a better feeling existed and 
uuicker disposals. The weatherin a measure 

‘a8 ahelpto the trade. H.F. Whitney sold 2 
beef cows, 2180 ths, at 3c; 4 bologna cows, of 

0 tbs, at 2c; 1 bull, of 880 tbs, at 2hc. KR. E. 
*rench sold 10 cows and heifers, 8300 tbs, at 3}c; 

\ slim cows, 7430 ths, at $1.60. Western cost 

Lok, 

Milch Cows and Springers. 
rhe trade is much the same asa week ago. 
108e who had good, desirable cows could sell 
em to advantage. The slim cows are slow of 
le at low rates. Best cows, $45@70. Slim cows, 
a35. 
Fat Hegs. 

Western higher at 5}@6c, 1. w. Country hogs at 

* 7te,d.w. Those who had good hogs were 
ers, 
Sheep Heuses. 

A fluctuation in value is noted according to the 
‘ality. Slim lambs range $1 lower, but on the 
{ler grades of both sheep and lambs the mar- 

‘ has improved with more inquiry. On sheep 

range is $2.30@4.50 P 100 tbs; on lambs, $3.30@ 
"' }) 100 tbs. W. F. Wallace soid 20 lambs, of 
' Ths, at 6e; 15 sheep, of 80 tbs, at 23c. O. H. For- 
“''\) Sold 20 lambs, 50 tbs, at 44c; 15 sheep, 80 Ibs, 

D. Fisher, 200 lambs, 54c. 








_AWRENCE & CO. 


(Established 1663.) 


WHOLESALE COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Poultry, Eggs, Fruits and Produce. 
APPLES A SPECIALTY. 


°0 No. Side Faneuil Hall Market, Boston, Mass. 


pe “ferences: Faneuil Hall National Bank, Boston 
c. it and Produee Exch Boston Chamber of 


. hange 
“mamerce, R. @. Dun & OCo.’s Mercantile Agency. 





Veal Calves. 

Market improved ic on anything desirable. 
The supply is not heavy and demand -is good, 
with easy sales. J.S. Henry sold 70 calvea, 135 
ths, at 6c. W.F. Wallace sold 75 calves, 135 tbs, 
at 6c. 

Live Peultry. 

Tue demand Is not quite as brisk as a week 
ago, with 60,000 ibs on sale from West, North and 
East. Fowl at 12}@13c; broilers, 13@134c; roost- 
ers, 8c P tb. 

Dreves ef Veal Calves. 

Maine—H. A. Gilmore, 15; Farmington Live 
Stock Company, 150; F. H. Webster, 75; Thomp- 
son & Hanson, 120; M. D. Holt & Son, 60; H. M. 
Lowe, 50; The Libby Company, 30; J. M. Phil- 
brook, 54; G. W. Weston, 22. 

New Hampshire—A. F. Jones & Co., 75; W. F. 
Wallace, 140. 

Vermont—R. E. French, 40; N. H. Woodward, 
37; Fred Savage, 90; Dorand Brothers, 18; B. H, 
Combs, 12; W. A. Ricker, 350; B. F. Ricker, 40; 
C. Atwood, 53; J.8. Henry, 61. 

Massachusetts—J. 8. Henry, 128; O. H. For- 
bush, 9; R. Connors, 40; H. A. Gilmore, 73; scat- 
tering, 150; D. Simonds, 13; George Cheney, 20; O. 
H. Forbush, 4; L. Stetson, 15; A. M. Baggs, 36; C. 
D. Lewis, 5; F. E. Keegan, 10; J. P. Day, 50. 

Brighten, Tuesday and Wednesday. 

Stock at yards: 1575 cattle, 1505 sheep, 24,176 
hogs, 1159 calves, 175 horses. From West, 1107 
cattle, 1050 sheep, 23,600 hogs, 175 horses. Maine, 
107 cattle, 455 sheep, 479 hogs, 576 calves. New 
Hampshire, 18 cattle, 1 calf. Vermont, 36 cattle, 
61 calves. Massachusetts, 285icattle, 97 hogs, 507 
calves. New York, 22 cattle, 14 calves. 

Tuesday—Cattle at yards, 1575 head. About 
one-half were exports. The trade at the yards 
seems to be picking up; the disposals were very 
much easier. Those who had cattle were not 
long in effecting sale. The run of Western stock 
was light. J. P. Day sold beef heifers, of 900 tbs, 
at 3c, and bulls, of 800@1100 tbs, at 2}@3c. R. 
Connors sold cows, including bolognas to fair 
grades of cows, at 14c,2@3c p tb, l. w. H. A. Gil- 
more sold 15 beef cows, of 800@1000 Ibs, at 14.@3}c. 
Western steers, 34@6}c. 

Milch Cows and Springers. 

Some cows were left over from last week, and 
there are plenty of fresh arrivals. The good 
cows seem to be wanted at steady to strong 
prices, but are not in large supply, the strictly 
good kind. Slim sales of ordinary gzades. The 
Libby Company sold 5 choice cows at $50@60; 4 
cows at $40@48; 3 cows, $28@30. J. S. Henry 
sold 4 nice cows at $55a head; 10 cows at $40@ 
47.50; 4 cows at $35. 

Veal Calves. 

A good demand was noticed and prices rule jc 
stronger. Sales easier than a week ago. J. P. 
Day sold calves at 6c. J. S. Henry sold 50 
calves, 145 ths, at 64c. F. A. Webster sold 75 
calves, 140 ths, at 6}c. 

Late Arrivals. 

Wednesday—The market had a supply of milch 
cows fully equal to last week. The demand does 
notimprove. The call is jlargely for the better 
grades, with some sale for the medium grades to 
take back. Beef cattle hold about a steady posi- 
tion, not especially active. Butchers want them 
after a fashion, but do not propose to pay higher 
rates. J. M. Philbrook sold 2 cows, @60 and $45; lat 
$50. G.N. Smith, 2 choice cows, $105 the pair, 
down to $35. J. S. Henry sold a few milch cows, 
$55@60, and lowest at $35. The Libby Company 
sold at $30, $35, $40, $50 and $55. O.H. Forbush 
sold 2 cows, 2160 tbs, at 33c; 2 cows, 1100 tbs each, 
at 3kc:; 2 cows, 950@1030 tbs, at 3@3}c; 1 bull, 600 
ths, at 3c, $1 off; 1 bull, 1170 tbs, $2.65. 

Stere Pigs. 

Trade dull and light arrivals; small pigs, $2@ 

3.50; shotes, $5@7. 


BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 


Whelesale Prices. 
Poultry, Fresh Killed. 


Northern and Eastern— 
hoasters, 4 to 5 tbs each, P fb.-....-. 
Broilers, tb .--.----- 








Green ducks, ® fb - 6@ 
BOWIB ..060ceccesses oe 13.415 
Pigeons, tame, choice, P doz.. .......--- 1 624 
‘s com to good, P doz......-..--.-- 1 ma 50 
qguane. — ey Rn SS iéweesinmmes 1 2 40 
estern iced— 
Turkeys, choice ........--.-------------- 15@16 
Turkeys, fair......-..---.--.------------ 12@13 
Fowls, fair to choice.....-...-.---.----- 13.@144 
Old COCKS.... 2.22 2-22-00 2220 oe coe co eene 10 


i BOs 
Pigeons, common to good, P doz --.... 1 00@1 25 

Western Frozen— nti 
Turkeys, NO. 1.-.----.-- «--------------+ 18@19 
Chickens, good to choice ....-....------.- 13@15 
Broilers, 14 to 2 tbS.-..--..-------------e- 13@14 
Fowls, choice .....---..-. --------+--+---- 13@ 





Fow]ls, P th..-------- -------- -- 22-20 ee eee ee 12}.@13 
ted @ Wh.......-.. 2 22-2220 --- een -- 8@ 
Spring chickens .... ..-.---------+---------- 124@13 


Butter. 






NoTE—Assorted sizes quoted below include 20, 

30, 50 tb. tubs only. 

Creamery, extra— b 
Vt. & N. H. assorted sizes-.........--.--- Aw 
Northern N. Y., assorted sizes......--.-- 21@ 
Northern N. Y., large tubs.......-------- = 
Western, large ash tubs.......---------- 1 
Western, asst. spruce tubs........-- «ne 

Creamery, northern firsts......-..-- 18}@1 

Creamery, western firsts... 18@19 


Creamery, seconds..... 
enenar: —-- 
Dalry, Vt. extra ...... éa 
Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. firsts.............---- 16@17 
Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. seconds -........---- 1 


Extra northern creamery...-..------------- 
Firsts, northern creamery = 

— — dairy.......------ 

Dairy first......-..-..------------- ¥ 

Common to good..... -----------------2--ee 





New York twins, extra........ 
New York twins, firsts.......- 
New York twins, seconds = 
Wisconsin twins, good to choice .....-....- 
Vermont twins, extra.......-.------------- 9@ 
Vermont twins, firsts.......-......-------- a 
Vermont twins, seconds.........----------- 7 


Nearby and Cape fancy, # d0Z......--...- ag 
Eastern — fresh... .0...cccccoe-s-eece 25 

Eastern firsts ......--..-----------2-------2 : 
Me., Vt.and N. H. firsts......-..---------- 20.@23 
York State, firsts.........-.--------------+- 20@24 
Western, extras .....-..-------+-------+--- , 

Eastern, fair to good 








P. Petatecs 
New Potatoes— 
Aroostook, round white, P bu...-..... 
OR ea DU ..2.---- 2-2 one ene ee . @48 
ative : 
Sweet potatoes, P bbi.........-------- 1 
Green Vegetables. 


Beets, F du ..-...----------o eee -eeeenne 
Cabbage, native, # 100 ug 
Cabbage, p Dbl ondibescenceqiete aac eee oe) a 


















Freie. 
Apples— 
** Native Williams, P bb) .......... 1 50@2 25 
** Gravenstein, P DbI............... 1 50@2 25 
OF FRION ioiin sons <4 po deeu Ss acane cuca 1 1 75 
** Golden Sweet, P bbl ............. 1 1 25 
Cranberries-— 
Cape oe nae ‘ ae » 
° se aah Pee @) 
Blueberries— pon 
Nova Scotia, P qt ....................- 9@15 
ms— 
Large eating, 8-tb bskt................. 30 
SN wothcs esudaka sub snctones sens 12@15 
REND svnbwuneGeeaccds aveesscenseantes 30@35 
aren P 
ampion, P case.................-..-- 
Moore’s Early, ? case Toe 
orden, # CaSe@.................2-.--.- 
Niagara, P case..................-.-.-- 
Delaware, } case........ 
Concord, # pony bskt.... 
Hartford YP pony 
Moore’s Ear y, ¥ pony bsk 
BIR gos on Gack bee ckcns ss dsees dona 
Clapp’s Favorite, native, » b 75 
app’s Favorite, native, Biv acadecs 
Bartler . Native, P box 1 ganas cae a ooad 50 
Peaches— 
Md. & Del., yellow, ¥ Dskt............ 1 1 25 
Md. and Del., white, # bskt .......... 75@1 00 
York State, P carrier..............-..- 1 75@2 25 
York State, pony carrier ............-.. 1 1 26 
Ct. yellow, P basket .................. 1 
Ct. white, No.1, P bskt .............. 1 1 25 
Ct. white, No. 2, P basket,............ 
W. Virginia, ® carrier ................ 1 50@2 00 
W. Virginia, p basket ............--.. 1 00@1 25 
oo to good, P crate.. 50@1 50 
utherm, common »# crate.. 
bas ~~~ jumammngs P 100— ® “i “i 
Ne n.d etisa cane Ais<csnsenduaten 
Medluin REET ENIAC: 15 Oe 00 
SN nc6dseescatceucuang eens obescemeun 12 00@1400 
Pineapples, P crate ..............--.-.-- 2 
Wides and Pelt. 
Steers and cows, all weights.............. oe? 
Hides, south, light = salted.......... 
si  ) ia inh@is 
‘* buff, in west @10} 





Dried Apples. 








Evaporated, choice.....................-- 7 
Evaporated, fair to pr..me................ 4@6 
Sun-dried, as to quality.................. 4 
Grasse Seeds 
Clover, Western, # tb.............--.--..- 12@12: 
xs orth, 4 : eae iseist 
“White, p fb..... 17@0 
—  eeiem - 124@13 
Alfalfa or saonent, © tb 15@18 
Red top, P sack, West.. ---2 00@2 50 
Te errr 3 00@3 25 
Clear,P tb...... cocecece ikteeaskines, See 
ee SS eee eer 1 75@2 00 
EE scat nh eb esssnadeaccesdeeeie 125@1 35 
R. I. Clear Bent, P fb .........-.......-- 20@23 
eee 1 85@2 05 
Blue Grass, P bu..........-...-.....----. 1 40@1 50 
Timothy, prime, P bu...................- 1 75@1 80 
Timothy, choice, P bu..................- 1 95@2 00 
EE 6 inn cctnencscaséietevacesceduad 100@1 15 
ee ----1 00@!1 10 
Beans. 
NN ID sks cack deca dcnactasccossevess 180@ 
Pea, screened ......... piecepeskaavenkaaal 165@1 75 
ED, cnancnacnasacnenscdnaceaanuon 160@1 70 
yee, hn cds vacuscenaausensooessnee 1 oa 15 
Mediums, choice hand-picked 1 
Mediums, screened.............-...---..- 15 
Mediums, foreign..........- 75 
Lellow eyes, extra...... 90 
Yellow eyes, seconds... 75 
Red Kidney.............. 15 
Hay and Straw. 
50 
00 
(0 
00 
12 CO 
11 00 
= swale, |? ton.................. 9 00@10 00 
Straw, prime rye..............-..-.-...- 19 20 00 
Straw, oat, per ton...................... 8 00@11 00 
Straw, tangled rye..................---- 11 00@12 00 





FLOUR AND GRAIN 


Fileur.—The market is quiet, higher. 
Spring patents, $6 60a@7 00. 
Spring, bakers, $4 40@5 00. 

inter patents, $5 65@6 10. 
Winter, clear and straight, $5 40@6 00. 
Corn Meal.—$1 24a@1 26 Db and $2 60@ 
265 # bbl; granulated, $3 153 rhe bbl. 
Graham Fleur.—Quoted ut $4 00@5 00 P bbl. 
Oat Meal.—Quiet at 3440@475 p bbl. for 
rolled and 35 25 for cut and ground. 

Bye Fleur.—The market is firm at $400@ 
475 P bbl. 
Ceorn.—Demand guiet. 
Steamer, yellow, doko. 
No. 3, yellow, 644. No. 2, yellow, spot, 65c. 
@ats.—Supply ample, prices firm. 
No. 2 clipped, white, 41c. 
No. 3 clipped, white, 40c. 
Fancy oats, 42}c. 
Miillfeed.—Market firm and quiet. 
Winter wheat bran, sacks, $21 75. 
Winter wheat middlings, sacks, $23 00@27 00. 
Spring wheat bran, sacks, $21 50. 

ixed feed, $22 50@)24 50. 
Cottonseed meal for shipment, $26 50. 
Linseed meal, $26 00. 
Barley.—Feed barley, 50@52c. 
Bye.—No. 2, 81@86c P bushel. 


THE WOOL MARKET 








Unwashed fleece, fine, Michigan.......... 21@22 
“ “ “ ii AS a 24@25 
ss ‘© }-blood Mich .............. 27@28 
sa *¢ §blood Ohio............... 27 
as * Lplood “© ccc ccc ccceeee 27 
Fine delaine, Ohio....................-.-.- 3564@36 
os * Ohio X, 1 and 2............. 32@3A 
Pulled wools, scoured.....................- 
American mohair ..........-..-....-...---. 35 








MANGE.—E. R. B.,Caledonia County, Vt.: We 
have seen many preparations recommended 
for mange, including liquid sulpho-napthol and 
the preparations from coal tar, but for a bull we 
do not know of anything that is better than dry 
earth. Webelieve in the wisdom of the cld lady 
who said that “ Dirt is healthy for children if itis 
not left on long enough to strike in.” We never 
saw cattle that were troubled with mange when 
they were in the pasture where they could paw 
up the dirt and throw it over them. If the 
trouble is a skin disease akin to the itch or to 
the scab in sheep, it may be desirable totry some 
other remedy, and as the sulpho-napthol has 
proved effectual in curing the poison from the 
brown-tail moths, it may cure almost any skin dis- 
ease that is not a blood poisoning, because we do 
not know of anything worse than that. But if you 
cannot turn your Dull to pasture or where he can 
reach the ground, get a wheelbarrow load or more 
of dry earth from the road and put in his stall, 
then take a bucketful and rub it well into his 
hair, especially where he is rubbing the hair off. 
Follow up this treatment, keeping a supply of 
dry earth for the wet weather when it cannot be 
gathered in the road, and we think the itching 
that induces so much constant rubbing will soon 
cease. But are you sure that the trouble does 
not originate in the presence of hen lice on the 
animal? Where poultry run about the stable or 
are kept near it, the lice often get on the animals, 
and then lard and sulphur well rubbed into the 
hair seems to be the best remedy. A solution of 
steeped tobacco will kill the lice, but when used, 
like the sulpho-napthol and other insect destroy- 
ers, it is well to confine the animal so that it can- 
not lick itself. They may not be poisonous toa 
fatal extent, but that which will kill insects is not 
usually wholesome to take into the stomach. 


a> 
<a> 


AN IMPROVED LAWN MOWER. 
An exchange reports a machine which isa com- ( 
bination of the bicycle and the mowing machine 
for mowing lawns. They cut a much wider 





Cabb: red, ® box .......... catia ane 
Cet 18,008. sent seesceesenes tees eens 100@ | them in operation. It is now more work to take 
Cauliflower, p DOX 22.2.2 OG __ | oft a few square rods of lawn and keep it neat 
Cucumbers, $ idiiniiduks chun ahimvaen 160]: ndclean as it should be, than to care for an 
arose ae oe dakeecne vent 1 acre of grass grown for hay or an acre in some 
Keg lant, native’ p ames seoerons sence 50 | cultivated crops. And yet many people wonder 
Peete eee cane : why the farmer does not have an acre or two of 
Corn, sweet, ® box, 5 doz................ lawn around his house. 
Spinach, oh 20. a THE COTTON BOLL WEEVIL. 
sify, P doz The cotton boll weevil is reported as having 

con beans, native, # bu "a destroyed $49,279,989 worth of cotton in the 
Lima beans, # bu........... "2 Southwestern States. Possibly these figures are 
Sieva beant, @ ME 255 abekiccngeGeeawedas not exact, and it may be safe to say fifty millions 

eo me native, P box ...........-..-- 1 00 | of dollars worth, but the Department of Agricult- 
(og 4 gna alae aaa -, 25250 | ure thinks that by introducing the ped ant from 
Chicory, # doz ............-....sssss20e00 Gautemala it can prevent this loss. The ant 
Escarol, # d0z ............-..-.-cceceeese does not injure the cotton plant, but delights in 
Squash, native, a DOX........-- feeding upon the weevil or its grub, which is 

4 b he what really does the damage. We wonder if 
75@90 | these antes would eat the caterpillar of the gypsy 


moth and the brown-tailed moth. If they would, 
Massachusetts would like a consignment of a 
few millions of them. 


SHADE-GROWN TOBACCO. 
According to an article in the Springfield Re- 
publican, the growing of tobacco from Sumatra 
seed under shade of cotton cloth has proven a 
failure in the Connecticut-river valley. It was 
largely advertised and highly praised by the 
U. 8. Department of Agriculture, which sent out 
several bulletins in regard to it and sent some of 
its experts to superintend the growing, curing 
and sale of the tobacco, and made much of the 
fact that a single bale grown in Suffield, Ct., was 
sold at $2.80 per pound, without stating that at 
the same sale some of the shade-grown leaf sold 
as low as 20 cents a pound, and that the average 
of the offerings was but $1.65 a pound. But now 
many of the cigar manufacturers declare that 
the shade-grown leaf does not make a good wrap- 
per. When dry it breaks too easily and if not 
thoroughly dry, drier than most smokers like 
their cigars, it does not burn well. The cost of 
growing, including the shade, is said to have 
much exceeded the estimates made by the de- 
partment, and in place of the seven hundred 
acres under tents in 1902 and 1903, there are said 
to be but a few acres this year. It is true that 
those were scarcely the most favorable years for 
trying the experiment, both being wet and cold 
seasons, but 1904 is not likely to be much warmer 
or drier, and unless the growers can show bet- 
ter wrappers than they have yet produced and 
get better prices for them, it is not likely that the 
experiment will be carried much farther. There 
may be a future’ for ‘the cotton tents in growing 
market garden products, but in the tobacco busi-: 
ness it does not seem profitable. 

Hay Slightly Lower. 

Old hay is practically out of the market, 
and the abundance of new arrivals tends to 
dispose of quotations. The figures are now 
nearly $1 below the price at the correspond- 
ing season last year. In the leading South- 
ern markets the indications are that the 
situation will seek a lower level in the com- 
ing months. Western prices have held up 
better, but show some decline both as com- 
pared to last week and as compared with 
the corresponding crop a year ago. 

In the New York market there has been 
noted some scarcity in the clover prices, 
for which we have held up better than for 
some other grades, and as clover hay was 
abundant in many sections this year, the 
scarcity is probably only temporary. South- 
ern markets report quite good, with larger 
arrivals of new hay and a market well sup- 
plied, prices tending toaverage lower than 
last year. 

The following shows the highest price 
for hay, as quoted for the Hay Trade Jour- 
nal, for the,markets mentioned: Boston $18, 
New York $17, Jersey City, $18, Brooklyn 
$17, Philadelphia $15.50, Pittsburg $13, 
Montreal $9, Washington $14.50, Nashville 
$13.50, Richmond $14.50, Baltimore $15, 
New Orleans $15, Chicago $12.50, Kansas 
City $9.50, Cincinnati $12.75, Minneapolis 
$11, St. Paul $11, St. Louis $13. 








Crops Need Warm Weather. 


Nearly normal temperature, with no rain 
or very light showers, prevailed over the 
greater part of the central valleys and inte- 
rior of the Southern States, while NewEng- 
land and the northern portions of the 
Middle Atlantic States and lake region ex- 
perienced temperature considerably below 
normal, light frosts occurring in the upper 
lake region, upper Mississippi and upper 
Missouri valleys on the eleventh and 
twelfth. 

The damage resulting from light frosts on 
the eleventh and twelfth over the extreme 
northern portion of the corn belt was 
mainly confined to Minnesota, Wisconsin 
and upper Michigan, nearly the whole of 
the most productive part of the corn belt 
having experienced very favorable condi- 
tions for maturing the crop, which with 
favorable weather will be safe from injury 
by Oct.1 inthe most northerly districts. 
Much corn is already safe, cutting being 
general in the central and southern por- 
tions of the corn belt, and is in progress as 
far north as South Dakota and southern 
Minnesota. Late corn has suffered from 
drought in portions of the Ohio valley and 
Middle Atlaucic States. 


—_> 





Produce Notes. 


Heavy receipts of Rockyford melons are 
reported at New York, but there is trouble 
about the quality, and for that reason 
prices range low. The fact is that many of 
the so-called Rockyford melons come from 
other sections and are not by any means up 
to the original melons which built up the 
reputation of that locality. 
Seven Cumberland tomatoes raised by 
Daniel Snelbaker of Alloway, N. Y., 
weighed fourteen pounds, the heaviest of 
the lot weighing 24 pounds. 
During peach week at the St. Louis Fair, 
the State of Missouri gave away a carload 
of peaches at the State exhibit. On one 
day, 31,500 ripe peaches were handed out 
and 22,500 more on the next day. 

The Honey Crop Good. 
Reports from western Iowa say that the 
honey crop will prove unusually large as 
white clover is abundant and the weather 
favorable. One keeper who has a large 
apiary has already gathered over four 
thousand pounds of honey from his stands. 
F. H. Stoddard of Middlefield, near Utica, 
N. Y., has done even better, as he has 
secured 44 tons from one hundred colonies. 
He says he has been in the business since 
1878, and this is the best season he has 
known. A committee from the Beekeepers 
Association of Canada does not make as 
favorable a report. The severe winter had 
a bad effect on the bees, and while the porth 
and east portions will have fair,to good crops, 
they will have poor in the south and west, 
pand they estimate the entire crop as about 
sixty per cent. as much as in 1903. 


Boston Wool Market. 


Although it has been a guiet week in the 
wool trade, with only a moderate number of 
buyers, purchases by the American Woolen 
Company and other large corporations have 
taken a large amount of wool out of the 
market, perhaps more than fifteen million 
pounds within the past two week~. Much 
of this is in Territory and Oregon in the 
original sacks. This movement has hada 
tendency to make prices a little firmer, but 
with a large supply on hand there cannot 
be much advance. Speculators do not seem 
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they are apt toscent out a possible rise in 
prices. Reports from the English mar- 
kets report them decidedly firm, and 
prices as strong as they are here, although 
over forty per cent.of their machinery is 
idle, as manufacturers claim there is no 
money in doing business with prices as high 
as they now are. There is an increas- 
ing tendency in London and the Conti- 
nental markets to use more fine wools. At 
Marseilles, in France, there seems to be a 
prospect for higher rates on carpet wools, 
as the mills are short in their supply, and 
they must pay more for it or shut down. 
Those who are selling wool here will not 
admit that there is any prospect of lower 
prices, and some of them ask alittle more 
than our quotations, but do not find it easy 
to obtain all they ask. 





California Crop Reports. 


Shipments of California fruit to Eastern 
points which have passed through Sacra- 
mento this season to Aug. 29 are as follows: 
Cherries, 209 cars; apricots, 96 cars ; apples, 
84 cars ; peaches, 475 cars; plums, 990 cars; 
figs, 2 cars; pears, 1400 cars; grapes, 150 
cars. Total, 3330} cars. 

These figures cover almost the entire 
fruit shipments from the State. This is 
considerably less than shipments to the 
same date last year. The shortage is 
‘principally in .apricots and peaches, these 
crops being light throughout the State. 

Cherry shipments ‘are approximately the 
same as last year. Pear and grape ship- 
ments exceed those of last year. Grape 
shipments have barely begun. The crop is 
heavy and of good quality. The pear crop 
is unusually large. The prune crop is 
large and of good quality. Sacramento 
valley oranges promise a good crop of ex- 
cellent quality, and with favorable weather 
conditions will ripen early as usual. Fruit 
prices have as a rule been very satisfactory. 
The grain crop is light, hay crop heavy. In 
the irrigated alfalfa districts of the Sacra- 
mento valley the fourth crop of hay is 
now being cut, with good prospects of two 
more cuttings. Hops are yielding heavy 
crops and prices rule high. 








FARMERS’ WANTS 
ONE CENT A WORD 


Farmers’ Want Department is established to allow 

the sale and exchange of Stock . Fruits, ete.. 

also Help or Situation Wanted. There is a charge of 

one cent per word only, including name, address or 

—_ No Display. Cash to accompany the 
r. 








Buffs, Blacks, Single Comb and Ked Comb Or- 
ngtons, from prize winners. C. E. SHAFER, East 


OP bis, isc FOR SALE—Farly and late-hatched 
» 
Brookfield, Mass. 





betty AT ONCE-Strong, neat, willing girl to 
assist in general housework. Fair wages, good 
home and considerate treatment. Recommenda- 
tions as tocharacter necessary.» Apply to MRS 
FRANCIS D. DUNBAR, Canton, Mass. 





EDDING announcements and invitations. correct 

style, finest quality. Prices quoted. MELVIN 

- KENNEY, The Picture Shop, 65 Bromfield Street, 
Boston, Mass. 








E furnish good situations in Christian families at 

gre wage at all kinds of housework. Write to 

LVATION ARMY EMPLOYMENT DEPART 
MENT, 124 W. Mth street, New York City. 





MERICAN man, married, wishes position ‘as 
ster on farm; good milker ; no liquor., C. BE 
ANS, Washington Depot, Ct. 





Gees man on farm wanted; must be good milker; 
competent to run a retail milk route some of the 
time, and strictly temperate; send references an¢é 
— per month. M. R. ROBBINS & SON, Brattle- 
ro, Vt. 





gigs sy foremsn by an experienced 
man in farming, horticulture, gar‘ening, dairy- 
ing, etc.; references, temperate, American. BOX 8, 
We.-t Boylston, Maes. 





ANTED-—Situation by young man as milk peddler: 
good milker, liquor or tobacco not used, best 
references. BOX 838, Hudson, Mass. 





| gett en single man, place to take care of 
AL stock and milk. Address J.O. MAY, Naugatuck, 





ANTED—Married man with family preferred, on 
hay and be mg farm; good house, good pay, 
permanent position, for good work; extra mouey 
made boarding heip during haying and harvesting. 
Address stating experience, references and wages 
on A. W. ALLEN, Sunnyside Farm, Barre, 





gh yon and wife on large dairy farm; man 


general housework; both must be sober and good 
workers; no children; good wage: an‘ steady work; 
give e and references. SUPT., 131 Conant St., Bev- 
erly, Mass. 





WANTED. 4 goodreliable farmer and wife to take 
full charge of farm, wife to do general house- 
work; must be good milker, competent, strictly tem- 
perate and not afraid of work. Address, with refer- 
ences, for full particulars. BOX 91, Avon, Ct. 





ANTED—Herdsman and butter-maker ; single, in- 

dustricus, rams vorrny, understanding separator 

peo 5 Sy oe test. W. L. PENTECOST, South New- 
ury, 





ANTED -A strictly temperate single man for gen- 
eral farm work; must bea good milker and fur- 
nish reliable references. BOX 289, Brockton, Mass. 





oa reliable single man on farm; fut 
milker, no liquor: state wages expected and 
R's references. JAMES M.S. TUCKER, Seabrook, 





a. man on dairy farm ; good milker 
and temperate. D. L. JONES, Ridgefield, Ct. 





IANTED—Strong capable woman for general work, 
must be goo lain cook, on farm three miles 
rom Worcester. All the conveniences to do with, 
home, steady employment to the He od person. 
ddress MRS. DAVID EARNSHAW, Highlawn Stock 
Farm, Auburn, Mass. 





small family; wages 84. RS. J. A. TILTON, 


Wsinait can able girl for general housework in 
ham, Mass. 





ANTED—A housekeeper for a family of four on a 
a. aa town. fddress 8s. J. BINGHAM, St. 
s, Vt. 





ANTED—A middl ed lady as,housekeeper. W 
F. CORLISS, Bradford, Vt., KR. F. D. 





ANTED—Immediatel irl for housework on 
farm. COUNTRY, &. D. 20, Danbury, Ct. 








OTICE I8 HEREBY GIVEN, that the subscriber 
has been duly ——— executor of the will 
of MARY E. BROCE, late of Syracuse, in the 
State of New York, deceased, and has taken 
upon himself that trust by giving bond, and 
pointing George M. Poland of Wakefield, in 
County of Middlesex, his agent, as the law 
directs. All persons having demands upon the 
estate of said deceased are required to ex- 
hibit the same; and all persons indebted to said 
a called upon to make payment to the 
subscriber. 
wan tna 5 Se Soe y 
621 West Onondaga Stree cuse, N. Y. 
Attorney, G. M. Poland, 30 Court Street, Boston, 


ass. 
‘Bept. 7, 1904. 











is as necessary to 
the healthy growth 
of grain as grain 
is to the health of 


man. 

Our valuable books on 
‘‘Fertilization,” sent free 
to farmers upon request. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS 
93 Nassau Street New York 








Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, ss. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin and all other 
persone interested in the estate of WALTER 
. WHEELER, late of Keene, in the County of 
aa and State of New Hampshire, 4de- 
HEREAS, a petition has been presented to 
said Court, by Edwin Whitney, with cer- 
tain papers purporting to be copies of the last 
will and testament of said deceased, and of the 
probate thereof in said State of New Hampshire, 
duly authenticated, representing that at the time 
of is death, said deceased had estate in said 
County of Middlesex, on which said will may 
operate, and praying that the copy of said will 
may be filed and recorded in the Registry of 
Probate of said County of Middlesex and letters 
testamentary ee panes to him. 

You are hereny cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the eleventh day of October, A. D. 
po hg Pg in = oy to show 

» y you have, why the same s 
not be granted, ee —_— 

And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & hews- 
paper published in Boston, the first publication to 
thirty days, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Bayer. 
First Judge of said Court, this sixth day of Sep- 
tember, in the we one thousand nine hundred 
and four. . E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin and all other 
rsons interested in the estate of PATRICK 
CCROSSEN, late of Somerville, in said 

Coutts deceased. 

HEREAS, acertain instrument dated Sep- 
tember 13, 1898, purporting to be the last 
will and testament of suid deceased has been 

— to said Court, for Probate, by John H. 
eCrossen, who prays that letters of administra- 

tion with the will annexed may be issued to him, 

without requiring sureties on his bond, or to 
some other suitable person, the executor named 
in said will having declined to accept the trust. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 

Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County 

of Middlesex, on the twenty-seventh day of Sep- 

tember, A. D. 1904, at nine o’clock in the fore- 
noon, to show cause, if any you have, why the 
same should not be granted. 

And said‘ petitioner is hereby directed to give 

public notice thereof by publishing this citation 

once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & newspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication to be 
one day, at least, before said Court,and by mail- 
ing, postpaid, or delivering a copy of this citation 
to all known persons interested in the estate 
seven days, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire 

First Judge of said Court, this second day of 

Sepcember, in the year one thousand nine hun- 


dred and tour. 
W. E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


WHEREAS, CHARLES 8s. HANSON of 

Newton, in said County, has presented to 
said Court a petition raying that his name may 
be changed to that of Chailes S. Nelson for the 
reasons therein set forth: 

All persons are hereby cited to conees at a 
Probate Court,to be held at Lowell,in said 
County of Middlesex, on the twentieth day of 
September, A. D. 1904, at nine o’clock in the 
forenoon, to show cause, if any they have, why 
the same should not be granted. 

And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & news- 
paper published 1n Boston, the last publication to 
be one day, at least, before saia Court. 

tness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Brave. 
First Judge of said Court, this twenty-sixth day 
of August, in the year one thousand nine hundred 
and four. W. E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 














OTICE I8 HEREBY GIVEN, that the sub- 

scriber has been duly appointed administra- 
trix Of the estate of ILLIAM KIMBALL, 
late of .Wilton, in the County of Hillsboro, New 
Hampshire, deceased, and has taken upon her- 
self that trust by giving bond, and appointing 
Edward G. Pierce of Bedford, Mass., her agent, 
as the law directs. All persons having demands 
upon the estate of said deceased are required to 
exhibit the same; and all persons indebted to 
said estate are called upon to make payment to 


the subscriber. 
MAY K. BARRETT, Admz. 
Aug. 29, 1904. Wilton, N. H. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, creditors, and 
all other persons interested in the estate of 
MARY ANN CLIFFORD, late of Wakefield, in 
said County, deceased, intestate. 

HEREAS, a petition has been presented to 

said Court to grant a letter of administra- 
tion on the estate of said deceased to Herman de 
Anguera of Wakefield, in the County of Middle- 
sex, without giving a surety on his bond. 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County 
of Middlesex, on the fourth day of October, 
A. D. 1904, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to 
show cause, if any you have, why the same should 
not be granted. 
And the petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & news- 
paver published in Boston, the last publication to 
one day, at least, before said Court. 
Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this eighth day of 
Sopeombes in the year one thousand nine hun- 
red and four. 

W. E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, and all other 
rsons interested in the estate of C E 
. GOWING, late of Wilmington, in said 
0! 


Cou ny deceased. 
WHE EAS, a certain instrument purporting 
to be the last will and testament of sal 

deceased has been presented to said Court, for 
Probate, by Caroline A. Gowing, who prays that 
letters testamentary may be issued to her, the 
executrix therein named, without givinga surety 
on her official bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middtesex, on the fourth day of October, A. D. 
1904, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
—_ if any you have, why the same should not 


e granted. 

And said petitioner is hereby directed to 
give public notice thereof, by publishing this 
citation once in each week, for three successive 
weeks, inthe MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & 
newspaper published in Boston, the last publi- 
cation to be one day, at least, before said Court, 
Land by mailing ponpens or delivering a cop. 
of this citation to all knuwn persons interes’ 
inthe estate seven days, at least, before said 


Court. 
Witness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this eighth day of Sep- 


tember, in the vear one thousand nine hundred 
and four. W. E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 


Jas. W. Sparks, 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER — 














Twelve years 
successful 





for the best breeders in America. 
reasonable. 
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Our Homes. 


The Workbox. 
BABY AFGHAN ENITTED. ‘ 

Use 12 skeins 8-fold Utopia German wn, 
2 skeins pink or blue, 1 pair bone needles 
No. 10, 1 medium bone crochet hook No. 8. 
With white cast on 24 stitches for width of 
stripe. 

1st row—Slip 1, 1 plain (*), pass wool over 
needle, slip 1, 1 plain. Repeat from (*) to 

w. Turn. 

gr eot 1, then knit all the stitches. 
Put those passed over the needle in pteced- 
ing row, which are slipped. In doing this, 
when you come to the stitch passed over 
the needle, just knit the stitch which is 
under it and then slip the stitch passed over 
the needle on to the right-hand needle with- 

knitting it. Turn. 
a mowir 1(*), bring the wool forward, 
slip 1, knit the next stitch and the slipped 
stitch together. Repeat from (*) to end of 
row, then 1 a eae 

h row—Like second row. 

— row—Slip 1 (*), knit the next stitch 
and the slip stitch together ; bring the woo! 
forward, slip 1. Repeat from (*) to end of 
row and 1 plain. Repeat from second to 
fifth row until the stripe is one yard long. 
Make 4 stripes in all. 

With color join the stripes with a single 
crochet stitch and make a shell around 
afghan of 5 doubles, each fastened with 1 
single. Eva M. NILES. 








Mental Jaundice. 

A new disease, or at least a new name for 
an old disease, has been discovered by a 
noted brain specialist of London. It is 
mental jaundice. Worrying over trifles is 
one cause. Greed, pride and prejudice are 
others. Whatever the cause, the effect is to 
make one look upon this beautiful world of 
ours with discontent and to find continual 
fault with our fellow travelers toward 
the grave, writes Robert Webster Jones, 
in the September lousekeeper. “Let 
a person once become infected with 
this disease,” says the specialist, “and 
nothing but the most rigorous measures 
will effect a cure. I believe mental jaundice 
is on the increase, especially among the 
; upper classes. It is the source of more un- 
happiness, to the patient as well as to those 
about him, than almost any other disease. 
Physical jaundice produces vellowness of 
skin, which, after a while, becomes yellow- 
ness of the eyes. This produces a condition 
of the eye which makes the patient see 
everything yellow. Mental jaundice is anal- 
ogous. Its victim sees nothing in its true 
colors or proportions. Everything is dis- 
torted by his diseased mental condition.”’ 

What is the remedy? The specialist does 
not say, but it may be assumed that the 
cure rests almost wholly with the patient. 
Optimism may be made a habit as well as 
pessimism. It1s well within any one’s power 
to open the windows of his soul and let in 
the sunshine. Cheerfulness produces both 
mental and physical health. Let us avoid 
getting into that condition which invites 
mental jaundice. It is best combated by a 
smile on the face and a song in the heart. 
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The Magic Kettle. 


In these days, when a veritable tidal wave 
of silverware follows in the trail of even 
the modest wedding, the young housewife 
has much ado to keep all undimmed her 
glittering treasures for the inspection of a 
sometimes wearisome file of new relatives 
and friends. 

Andif my lady’s dainty fingers are her 
only servants, she will be pleased witha 
suggestion which has been put to practical 
test by the owner of achest of silver. 

Have a large aluminum kettle (which can 
be bought for a dollar) filled with boiling 
water. Into this plunge all the silver 
which can pe covered by the water, and 
boil for half an hour, covered. Ifthe silver 
is not very dirty it will look white and new 
in a few minutes; but the aluminum will 
become coated with a sediment from the 
silver and must be carefully scrubbed. 

This may prove a magic kettle.—Table 
Talk. 
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Hives. 


During warm weather the conditions are 
favorable for the appearance of a very 
common yet most annoying minor ailment. 
Hives is the popular name fora form of 
cutaneous eruption tu which some people 
are very susceptible, and which is more 
elegantly known as nettle rash or urticaria. 

The latter terms are derived frum the 
fect that contact with nettles is one of the 
surest means of acquiring the disease. The 
eaves of this plant are covered with a vel- 
vety down, which, when handled, sets free 
minute quantities of an irritating juice 
capable of causing local swellings of the 
skin, with intense itching and burning. 
Other plants, such as the squill and the 
pods of the cowhage, have the same prop- 
erty; and contact with jelly-fish, certain 
caterpillars, particularly the hairy ones, 
certain drugs, and, in some cases, even sea- 
bathing will produce similar results. 

It is curious that in many persons arti- 
cles of food or disorders of digestion give 
rise to similar symptoms. Individual pe- 
culiarities play an unusually large part in 
this respect, and things harmless to some 
invariably give rise to trouble in others. 
Among the commonest of these are straw- 
berries, raspberries and other fruits ; crabs, 
oysters and shell-fish in general ; fish, tinned 
foods, pork, sausage, mushrooms, nuts, cu- 
cumbers; also many drugs, such as quinine, 
sodium salicylate, chloral and so on, as well 
as diphtheria antitoxin. 

In these cases, either immediately or 
shortly after taking the article in question, 
more or less raised, red or pale patches, 
varying in size, appear on the skin ofa 
part or the whole of the body, and give rise 
to great discomfort through the burning and 
itching they cause. These may be the only 
symptoms and the trouble may disappear 
in a few hours; or in rare cases there may 
be evidences of severe constitutional dis- 
turbances, as shown by high fever, head- 
ache, backache, coated tongue, loss of appe- 
tite, great thirst, nausea and vomiting. 

The treatment for the mild cases consists 
in light diet and laxatives, together with 
the attempt to discover and avoid the cause 
of the trouble. For the itching, alkaline 
baths, cooling and astringent lotions and 
dusting powders will give relief. The 
temptation to scratch the affected region 
should be resisted as much as possible, as 
it only aggravates the condition. In severe 
cases medical advice is of course necessary. 
—Youth’s Companion. 
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Breathing Exercises. 


The tollowing exercises, if carefully and 
perseveringly practiced, will uplift and ex- 
pand the collapsed body, will restore to 
normal activity the cramped and unused 
muscles of respiration, and will inculcate 
a habit of normal breathing at all times: 

Exercise No. 1. Take a slow, full breath, 
at the same time raising the hands straight 
above the head. Clasp the hands together, 











and stretch upward toward the ceiling. 
Then, still holding the breath. walk slowly 
up and down the room. 

Exercise No. 2. Inhale breath, at the 
same time raising the hands so that, when 
the lungs are full, the arms will be extended 
straight upward. Then, without holding, 
exhale the breath, allowing the arms to sink 
slowly. 

Exercise No. 3. Place the hands at the 
waist. Sink the head upon the chest, and 
bend forward, at the same inhaling a slow, 
full breath. Notive that the waist undes 
the hands is expanded with inhaled air. 
Rise as you slowly exhale. 

Exercise No. 4. Stand easily with the 
feet well apart. Now exhale the breath 
in w gentle sigh, and, at the same time, sink 
the body down to a crouching position, 
with the head bent forward and the 
finger tips lightly touching the floor. Then 
rise suddenly, stretching the body up to its 
full height, with the arms extended toward 
the ceiling. At the same time take a full 
breath. After a moment of firm stretching 
upward, exhale the breath easily, and sink 
back to the crouching position. 

Exercise No. 5. Stand easily on both feet 
with the head and chest up, and the arms 
hanging atthe sides. Inhalea full breath 
through the nose,as slowly as possible. 
Then exhale, also as slowly and gently as 
you , to the sound of “sh” as in 
*hush.”’—Success. 
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Step Savers. 

A convenience is a strong, light table that 
can be easily moved about wherever 
needed. 

Sheet zinc, laid over edges and tacked 
firmly in place, makes a table covering that 
is easily cleaned and is not injured by hot 
cooking vessels, which may be removed 
from the fire to such a table. 

A pantry cupboard may hold flour and 
meal chests, extracts, spices, sugar, salt, 
baking-powder, soda, raisins, rolling-pin, 
bowls, moulds, and all measuring and mix- 
ing dishes and spoons. 

One trip to the refrigerator or celiar for 
butter, lard, milk and eggs, and one’s 
baking is accomplished with the fewest 
possible steps. 

All cupboards should be kept dry and 
free from dust and crumbs. In cleansing 
them, use clean cloth, clear, warm water, 
in which is dissolved a spoonful of borax or 
soda. Afterthoroughly drying your cup- 
boards will not have that lingering musty 
odor that often follows the use of soap. 





About Bells, the ** Mosaic of the Air.’’ 


In early ages, we learn both from Script- 
ure and from secular writings, small bells 
were much in use. They were among the 
ornaments of priestly garments, they were 
hung upon animals, they were rung in mar- 
kets. Hand bells were used ‘also in the re- 
ligious processions of medieval times. 

But we should remember with gratitude 
the name of Paulinus, Bishop of Nola, in 
Campania (early in the fifth century) if he 
were, as antiquarians tell us, the inventor 
of church bells. These were but simple 
things, and he was far from dreaming of 
the huge objects that in modern days have 
resulted from his invention. From his 
place of residence, the names given to bells 
in “monkish Latin,” ‘“‘nola’”’ and “ cam- 
pana,”’ are dei:ived; hence, too, ‘“ campa- 
nile,” the church tower containing the 
bell,—and the name of the pretty bellflower, 
campanula. 

As the original use of the church bell was 
to call the people to worship, out of this 
soon grew in a superstitious age the belief 
that evil spirits fled from its sound. Thus 
it was rung in storms, and supposed to 
possess the power of purifying the air. 

The “ passing bell’’ was formerly rung to 
warn all who heard it to pray for the dying, 
according to the law in the days of Queen 
Elizabeth,—‘‘ that when a Christian bodie is 
io passing, the bell may be tolled’’; it was 
also to be rung before and after the 
‘‘ bnriall.’’ Hence comes the word “bell- 
money,’’ used if not now, at least very re- 
cently, in many parts of Great Britain, 
meaning originally the money paid for this 
bell-ringing, but later the sum taid up by 
the provident for the payment of their gen- 
eral funeral expenses. 

Akin to the tolling of the passing-bell is 
an old custom in New England country 
towns of tolling the bell to notify the in- 
habitants of a death. The tolling is fol- 
lowed by more rapid strokes corresponding 
in number to the years of the departed. 
This old fashicn is now passing away. 

The “curfew bell,’’ which was the signal 
throughout England for the extinguishing 
of lights and fires, was of earlier date than 
the reign of the Norman William, though he 
is often said to have originated the custom ; 
it is referred by some writers even to the 
laws of Alfred the Great, but it is hard 
breaking the thread of old tradition,—and 
the conqueror’s memory continues to bear 
the imputation. 

As bells were consecrated by religious 
rites, so they received names, being often 
baptized by the name of some saint. At 
Holywell (famous for its sacred spring), 
near Oxford, is a bell naia¢d Winifred. Sev- 
eral large bells in England bear the name of 
Thomas, in memory of Thomas a Becket, 
whom the quaint old Fuller calls ‘‘ the 
Saint Traitor.’”’ Most of these namesakes, 
however, are commonly known as * Tom ”’; 
one of the most famous is ‘‘ Great Tom of 
Oxford ’’; his dwelling is in the tower of 
Christ Church in that city, and every night 
at five minutes past nine, one hundred and 
one strokes ot his mighty hammer give the 
signal for closing the college gates. One 
hundred and one was the original number 
of students on the foundation. Another 
well-known bell is that of St. Paul’sin Lon- 
don, which is heard only on occasion of a 
death in the royal family, or when a mayor 
of the city dies during his term of office.* 

Of famous individual bells we have, as 
yet, but few in this country. Christ Church, 
one of the oldest parishes in Boston, has a 
peal of eight bells, presented in 1744. Each 
bears an inscription, according to the old 
fashion. One is, ‘‘ We are the first ring of 
bells cast for the British Empire in North 
America.’’ Another, ‘Since generosity has 
opened our mouths, our tongues shall ring 
aloud its praise.’’ They are remarkably 
sweet and their voices sound through the 
night air during the Christmas season, pro- 
claiming the glad tidings brought to all 
mankind. 

Of another of our famous bells there is 
an interesting acvount in the words of an 
English writer: *‘ Lester, Pack and Chap- 
man, in 1751, cast a bell for the State House 
of Philadelphia, and the Assembly of the 
Province of Pennsylvania ordered the 
founders to adorn it with the text, ‘ Pro- 
claim liberty throughout all the land unto 
all the inhabitants thereof.’—Leyiticus, 
xxv., 10. The bell was cracked before it was 
hung, but was recast in America, and on 
July 8, 1776, it indeed proclaimed liberty, 
for it was rung in honor of the Independ- 
ence of the States; hence it is treasured as 
a relic, and called the Liberty Bell.’’ 

**Campanalogy,’’ the scientific practice of 
bell-ringing, has received less attention in 


this country thanabroad. In England bells 
are rung moch, and often during Christmas- 
tide the New Year is “rung in,’ and the 
arrival of any person of importance is, fn 
most towns, welcomed with a merry peal. 

Anciently, the precious metals were sup- 
posed to emit peculiarly pleasant sounds. 
One of the early Christian Fathers received 
for his eloquence the name of Chrysostom, 
** the golden-mouthed.”” We still speak of 
a “silvery voice.” Soit has been thought 
that a mingling of gold and silver in the 
metal ofa bell adds sweetness to its tone. 
Modern writers have tried to pat such 
ideas to flight saying, ** This is only an old 
fancy.” Atall events, it is prettier than 
many “old fancies,” and sentiment still 
leads persons to send some precious 
articles to be melted in, becoming a part of 
that bell which is to call them to worship, 
and to pay a tribute of love to departed 
friends. 

What speaks of home to the absent more 


sweetly than the church bell? Shakspere’s 
Orlando, asking help of the exiles of Arden, 
appeals to their memory of happier times: 
If ever you have looked on better days, 

Ifever been where bells have knolled to church,— 


Cowper’s shipwrecked Solitary laments 


“The sound of the church-going bell 
These valleys and rocks never heard. 

Napoleon, one of his biographecs tells us, 
even at the height of his fame and fortune, 
was deeply affected by the sound of the vil- 
lage bells, heard in his evening walks, and 
would say with trembling voive, ‘* They re- 
mind me of the first years I spent at 
Brienne,’”’—the schooldays of his early and 
innocent life. 

Bells have a literature of their own. 
Schiller’s **Song of the Bell” is widely 
known. Music and verse combine to praise 
the ** Bells of Shandon.”’ 

Among American poems, Poe’s “‘ Bells ”’ 
are not forgotten; Lowell has commemo- 
rated the ‘‘ Great Fire of Hamburg,’’ when 
the old sacristan, surrounded by the flames, 
rang his beloved bells for the last time,— 
Our promised land stands full in sight, shout 

now as ne’er before! 

The spirited poem, ‘* Toll, Roland, toll!’’ 
professedly in honor of a famous bell of 
Ghent, was written in commemoration of 
the Emancipation Proclamation of 1863. 

PAMELA MCARTHUR COLE. 

East Bridgewater. 

*It was, however, tolled in honor of Garfield 
and McKinley. 
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Domestic Hints. 
BROILED FINNAN HADDIE. 


One of the favorite recipes contributed by 
actors to the man’s number of Good Housekeep- 
ing is finnan haddie (smoked haddock) with fried 
peppers. The fish must be washed and left in 
cold water for about an hour, when it is put 
into scalding water for several minutes. Wipe 
dry, rub with melted butter and lemon juice, and 
broil over a clear fire. Serve with hot butter 
sauce or sauce Tartare. The peppers, green, of 
course, are split and the seeds removed, after 
which they are crisped in cold water. The re 
cipe says cold salted water, but the salt prevents 
other vegetables from crisping, and it is hard to 
believe that it would have a contrary effect on 
peppers. When the peppers are crisped, they 
should be wiped dry and fried in melted butter. 

A CHEAP ROAST. 


There is a cheap cut of beef which butchers 
generally call the tenderloin ‘ skirt,” which 
makes a very fair oven roast, provided it is done 
in a double pan and kept well moistened by bast- 
ing. Paprika and salt form the simple season- 
ing, together with chopped onions. When the 
meat is nearly done, raise it on a wire standard 
and put both sweet and white potatoes, which 
have been parboiled, to finish roasting in the 
gravy. Use these to decorate the meat as it goes 
to the table, serving gravy separately in tureen. 

PEACH LAYER CAKE. 


Whip to a cream two eggs and one cupful of 
butter and two cupfuls of sugar; add a little 
grated nutmeg; pour in one cupful of milk; stir 
three cupfuls of sifted flour, two heaping tea- 
spoonfuls of baking powder, and then add it,a 
little at a time, to the other ingredients; stir the 
whole till it isa perfectly smooth batter, then 
butter well three good-sized jelly-cake tins; 
divide the batter, pouring one-third in each tin, 
and bake in rather a quick oven, till the cake is 
a golden brown; turn each cake out on a thickly 
folded napkin or towel; have ready a dozen 
medium-sized peaches, and sweetened palatably; 
put a layer of the cake, when cold, ona large 
plate, spread it well with a layer of the prepared 
peaches, then put onalayer of the cake, then 
the peaches and repeat this process till all are on; 
cover the top layer of the cake with the peaches 
and stand in a cool place till ready to serve, then 
cover the top with whipped cream. This is a de- 
licious dessert. 

BAKED SQUASH. 

Squashes will soon be at the height of their 
verfections. Stewed plain with salt and pepper 
they are not to be despised, but they makea 
splendid entree when baked with spaghetti. Ar- 
range in alternate layers, beginning with the 
latter, and sprinkle breadcrumbs which have 
been moistened with cream upon the top dress- 
ing of squash. Bake alight golden brown. It 
must be understood that spaghetti must 
previously have been boiled in salted water and 
the squash mashed with plenty of butter. 

TOMATOES A LA CREME. 

Take a small piece from the stem end of 
firm, ripe tomatoes and carefully remove the 
seeds. Cut twelve mushrooms in small pieces,add 
two tablespoonfuls of fresh breadcrumbs, one 
tablespoonful of butter, one-half cupful of 
chopped chicken and a light seasoning of salt and 
pepper; have the butter melted and the crumbs 
soft. Mix well and fill the tomatoes. Bake for 
thirty minutes, basting often with melted but- 
ter. Whip three taublespoonfuls of cream, add 
one tablespoonful of melted butter and place a 
portion on each tomato. 

GOLDEN CREAM TOAST. 


Cut slices of stale bread into diamonds and 
toast to a pale brown, drying slightly in the oven 
before browning. Make arich white sauce of a 
pint of milk, three tablespoonfuls of butter, two 
tablespoonfuls of flour, half ateaspoonful of salt, 
a dusting of mace and a light dusting of pepper. 
Cook until smooth, add the grated yolks of three 
hard-boiled eggs and pour over the toasted 
bread. 

CORN CHOWDER. 

Cut a two-inch cube of fat salt pork into small 
pieces and try out; add a small onion, sliced, and 
cook slowly for five minutes, stirring often to 
keep it from browning, then strain the fat intoa 
saucepan. Cook a pint of sliced raw potatoes 
for five minutes in boiling water to cover, drain 
ard ad tothe fat. Add also a pint of raw sweet 
corn cut or scraped from the ear, half a teaspoon- 
ful of salt, a saltspoonful of pepper and boiling 
water to cover. Simmer until both potatoes and 
corn aretender. Melt a rounding tablespoonful 
of butter, add an equal quantity of flour and grad- 
ually a pint of milk. Letit boil a few 1inutes, 
add to the chowder, season the mixture more if 
needed, boil up well and serve very hot with 
crackers. A cupful of tomatoes, pared and 
sliced, may occasionally be cooked with the po- 
tatoes and corn to give pleasing variety. 
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Hints to Housekeepers. 


If &@ woman has unusually heavy hair, it will 
as arule, be found that it grows scantily about 
the forehead, says a writer in Harper’s Bazar. 
This may be because the very weight of it, done 
up on the head in the back,:pulls upon the front 
and strains it there. A very little vaseline 
rubbed in most carefully at night all about the 
forehead, and washed out as carefully in the 
morning, will be soon seen to do wonders in re- 
storing this growth of hair. The word “soon” 
is used comparatively, however. Most people 
expect too speedy return for their care of the 
hair. Three or four months are generally neces- 
sary before any result can be detected. 


How many housekeepers have the telephone 








mouthpiece cleaned every day? itis idle to ask 


bow many businees men demand such cleanl!- 
ness, because it is tolerably certain that none do. 
Yet both the receiver and the mouthpiece should 
be thoroughly cleansed with a damp cloth every 
morning, to avoid the collection of dangerous 
germs. Every one who has revolted before the 
disgusting atmosphere of a public telephone 
booth must realize the truth of this statement. 

“Coffee is an excellent fumigant, and one 
whose pungent odor vanishes more quickly than 
those in ordinary use,” Prof. Marcus I. Epstein 
states. “No matter what the disagreeable 
odor in the apartment may be, the coffee not 
only drives it out, but absorbs, decomposes it, 
one might say, and replaces it with the healthy 
odor of coffee, which cannot be disagreeable 
even to the most sensitive.” 

Ragrugs are more and more liked for bedrooms. 
They are made in most artistic combinations of 
color by the craftsmen,and may be woven to order 
in tones to match any reom. Rugs made of old in- 
grain carpet, especially if the carpet be all wool, 
are very satisfactory for simple rooms and up- 
stairs halls. The carpet is cut into long strips 
about an inch wide, the longer the better, and 
rolied Into bells for the loom. When pieces are 
sewed the joinings must be very neatly made. 
The warp has to be very heavy to hold the car- 
pet well, and care should be taken that the 
weaver is a good one. An old green ingrain 
woven with a red warp is described by Mrs. Can- 
dace Wheeler as one of the choicest in her col- 
lection. The red warp is good with nearly all fig- 
ured carpets. 

A Newport woman is credited with having 
started the vogue of using old-time garden flowers 
for table decoration. She hasa charming old- 
fashioned garden, where dahlias, hollyhocks and 
other of the brilliant favorites of our grand- 
mothers grow. When she began decorating her 
dinner table with big bowls of double pink holly- 
hocks other fashionable women instantly recog- 
nized the charm of the lovely old flower, and 
abandoned their American Beauties, at least for 
summer wear. 

Some one has made a clever discovery about 
hemming table linen. Hand hemmed it must be, 
of course; but, thanks to this bright idea, the 
machine can still be made to do the greater part 
ofthe work. Here ts the suggestion: Have your 
tablecloth ready as if to sew by machine, and 
turn the hem all along with the hemmer, but 
without threading the needle. This turning in 
of the hem is, every one knows, the most labori- 
ous part of the task. With this accomplished it 
is a comparatively easy matter to complete the 
sewing by hand. 

Old people often make the mistake of coddling 
themselves too much, says a physician in What 
to Eat. Thus they cause a weakening of the 
vital forces before the advance of age has done 
so. Nature never intended that a man should be 
put into a hothouse at sixty and kept there asa 
delicate plant. Too mugh solicitude about the 

ealth of such a person may be the actual cause 
of death. The vitality of the person may be 
somewhat lessened at sixty, but the man or 
woman whose health has received a fair amount 
of attention is not by any means ready to be 
shelved at that age. All that is requiredisa 
little lessening of the burden of life and a little 
more care of the health. 

Add no water, either hot or cold,to form the 
gravy of roast beef. While this answers very 
well for the white meats and poultry, it is much 
better to put the meat into a hot oven and yrad- 
ually reduce the heat, so that its natural juices 
exude, which are the best for bastingit. Dredge 
with pepper first, then with flour, adding salt 
only after the crust of the meat is well formed. 
A little grated onion is considered to improve the 
flavor. Beef thus roasted will be found to yield a 
quantity of delicious ‘* plate gravy ’’ upon being 
carved. 








Fasbion Notes. 


e*. Fashion seems to be trending towards a 
season of brilliant coloring. It is hardly pos- 
sible that the gorgeous tones of orange, copper, 
blue, green and purple now on view wiil be the 
common wear. They are alittle too bright for 
every day. This incoming of brilliant shades, 
the variety of styles and elaborateness of design 
in all styles, are the keynotes of the early fal) 
fashions. A little later a few styles and quieter 
colors will be selected and will become the real 
mode. 

e*. For street gowns nothing has yet appeared 
to rival the newest broadcloth in melange of 
colors, and invisible stripes and plaids. The 
surface is beautifully lustrous and the colors 
skillfully biended. A green and purple mixture 
has a tiny line of rich red furming a wide plaid. 
Asimilar mixture has a line of orange through it. 
Green and blue plaids and checks are seen. 
These mixtures will be popular for severe tail- 
ored gowns. A model was seen made with a full 
skirt plaited closely around the hips and falling 
in loose folds to the ankle. The jacket was tight 
fitting and was plaiced flatly. It resembled the 
corset jackets of a season ago. The whole suit 
was more mannish than any that bas appeared 
for some time. It has a shawl collar and small 
lapels, and was buttoned almost to the throat. 


e*s Almost all tailor models show very short 
skirts, trim, closely fitting jackets and small 
sleeves. How these jacket sleeves are going to 
contain the enormous frilled and trimmed waist 
sleeves is a thing of mystery. A very handsome 
brown and tan mixture trimmed with red cloth 
attracted attention. The skirt fitted tightly over 
the hips, a circular piece like an overskirt ex- 
tending to the knees in front and growing 
shorter towards the back. This was piped with 
red. Below the skirt was laid in wide box plaits. 
The jacker, a neatly fitting coat, had a fiat, 
shaped collar of red braided with black. A fold 
piped with red extended from the shoulder seams 
on either side of the front, outlining the jacket. A 
double row of metal buttons, with red cloth 
centres, closed the coat. The sleeves had an in- 
verted plait on the outside, the edges piped with 
red. Gauntlet cuffs carried out the idea. 

ee Directoire styles are shown in long coat 
suits. Une of plain blue broadcloth might have 
stepped from a fashion plate of the early nine- 
teenth centu'y. The collar, high in the back and 
rolling, was finished with pointed lapels, anda 
full jabot of cream lace fell as faras the wrinkled 
waistcoat of blue chiffon taffeta. The sleeves 
were large, but not puffed at all, and had very 
wide, straight gauntlet cuffs finishea with a 
double frill of lace. The skirt of the gown was 
full and plain. 

o®, All skirts are enormously wide around the 
bottom, and most walking skirts are very short. 
A revival of gaiters is promised. This will fur- 
nish an excuse for one more extravagance, as 
gaiters must match the gown. A skirt that will 
probably win favor is gored to fit around the 
hips smoothly, the fullaess in the back furnished 
by an inverted plait. The bottom of the skirt 
measures nearly seven yards, box plaits of differ- 
ent lengths being applied. The short walking 
skirt is an English fashion, French and Viennese 
women scorning it, except as an occasional fad. 
But the Continental woman of fashion does not 
do much walking. Englishand American women 
are more energetic. They not only walk, but 
they need the use oftheir hands for some other 
purpose than holding up a long gown. Even 
when the American is dressed for an occasion 
she deems it a nuisance to take care of half a 
yard of dry goods lying on the floor in front of 
her. So when trains go out, the real short 
skirt, and not the French idea of it, comes in. 

a*, Trains, even for wedding gowns, are not 
likely to be worn to any extent as long asthe rage 
for very soft and pliable materials lasts. Except 
for the broadcloths most of the new materials 
are very soft. Quantities of filmy crapes, 
chiffons and silks that might be crushed into 
small space are being unpacked. The colors are 
very bright as yet. Everywhere is seen rainbow 
effects. Velvets and silks in several tones ofa 
color are beautiful. They are presumably for 
trimming purposes. 

e®%, The new hats use the rainbow materials 
freely. A striking wide hat of black chenille 
braid was trimmed witha huge scarf of two- 
toned orange liberty silk. The hat was sharply 
turned up on one side, with a black cock’s plume 
and the ends of the orange scarf. 

e*, A few feather hats have appeared. They 
are in the popular turban and marquise shapes, 
and are little trimmed. A pretty example was a 
turban of greep and blue feathers, resembling 
the plainer peacock plumage. Around the brim 








was a band of bright orange-colored feathers. A 





stylish marquise shape near by was all black, 
the feathers very smooth and lustrous, trimmed 
with a bunch. of small ostrich feathers. Still 
another black feather hat was a modified sailor 
with a flexible brim, trimmed on the side with a 
black paradise tail. 

e*e A marquise shape in the deepest shade of 
copper, which is really a shade of plum color, 
had a bandeau of pale blue velvet encircfing the 
flatcrown. The hat was turned up in the back 
and on the left side, showing a blue velvet bow 
and a mass of shaded red and orange roses. 

e*, Autumn foliage was shown in a turban made 
entirely of red leaves with a wreath of small 
red and gold chrysanthemums. This flower has 
not been developed according to its possibilities 
12 millinery. It crushes as well as roses, and 
shows a@ multiplicity of exquisite colors. Now 
that the craze for yellow and orange has fairly 
dasned, we may expect to see more of the 
chrysanthemum. 

e% Ribvon seems fair to be one of the most 
universal of hat trimmings. Turban brims are 
wreathed with flat quillings and box plaitings of 
satin ribbon, so attached as not to increase the 
size of the hut. Very hand-ome are the big ball 
rosettes made of dozens of ends of wide mbbon 
cut in points. Half-a-dozen shades are used in 
one of these rosettes. 


for brilliant colors. Among the new drapery 
veils to be worn over wide hats with gsuze or 
net face veils, are black chiffons with organdie 
patterns ef bright roses and other large flowers. 
These veils are bordered with inch-wide satin 
ribbons, black and colored. A black veil covered 
witb pink and red roses and foliage had a border 
of pale green ribbon. Orange ribbon borders 
are seen. The flowered veils go ahead of all 
others for conspicuousness, and conservative 
women will hesitate before assuming them. 
Still, with a black or dark colored tailor gown and 
a simple hat they would look rather well. So 
much depends on the wearer as to whether or 
not a fashion is in good taste. 

e®. Dressmakers say that the present styles, or 
those just coming in, are more favorable to 
women of small means than they appear to be at 
first sight. Certainly more material and more 
trimmings are needed than formerly, but oppor- 
tunities for making over and remodeling are 
many. Gowns of two or more materials are 
much in vogue, to begin with, andthe pelerines, 
overskirts, sleeve caps, and short boleros afford 
all sorts of chancesto the ingenious. Even the 
huge sleeve is possible in remodeling, since the 
elaborate trimming, as much as the foundation 
material, contributes to its :ize. Ruffles are 
everywhere, They are put on in the old familiar 
way, or are turned upwards and crosswise, se. 
in squares, disks and diamonds, and otherwise 
disposed. One sees skirts ruffied to the waist, 
bodices ruffled all over, and sleeves profusely 
decorated with ruffles. [his does not augur well 
for the economical woman, but often she can 
contrive to cut up a half-worn gown into strips 
where large pieces would be impossible. 

o* There seems to be a renewed fad for beads. 
This is to be regretted since it is so easy to string 
one’s self with the glass baubles and so very diffi- 
cult to do it well. Beadwork is really an art. 
The old Venetians had it down to a very fine 
point, and many of their pieces were as beautiful 
as jewe's. The atrocities put together in many 
shops are mere travesties on taste and judgment. 
Hats, we are told, will be profusely trimmed 
with beads, and fringes and motives of beads 
will be used todecorate gowns.—N. Y. Evening 
Post. 
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The World Beautiful. 

Lilian Whiting, In Boston Budget. 
** Let us then labor for an inward stillness,— 
An inward stillness and an inwara healing; 
That perfect silence when the lips and heart 
Are still, and we no longer entertain 
Our own imperfect thoughts and vain opinions, 
But God alone speaks in us, and we wait 
In singleness of heart that we may know 
His will, and in the silence of our spirits, 
That we may do His will, and do that only.” 

— Longfellow. 


“And the peace of Gud which passeth all 
understanding. ...” 


The Theosophists who avow themselves 
lovers of all wisdom and seekers after its 
best results, analyze the being into seven 
principles, or bodies, und denominate one 
“*the Thought Body.”’ Nor is this namea 
mere vagary. Every thought is registered 
on the outward form, and the entire per- 
sonality is the result of the habitual 
thought of the individual. Changing the 
currents of thought transforms the entire 
body. The mental action constantly cre- 
ates, destroys, rearranges and _read- 
justs. According to the seer, the 
atmosphere about man consists of three 
distinct sublimated bodies, the astral or 
emotional body, the mental body and the 
causal body; the three interpenetrating 
and interacting, and all three penetrating 
aud acting in and through the physical 
body, much as the nerve systems of the 
body interpenetrate, interact and co-exist. 

The astral or emotional body of man is 
next in degree finer than the physical body. 
It is directly influenced by the body, and in 
turn directly influences the body. 

Now the regeneration of one’s life,—which 
need not wait on the change called death, 
but may be achieved, now and here, any day, 
any hour, according to the intensity and the 
exaltation of the degree of thought brought 
to bear,—this regeneration is scientific as 
well as ethical. ‘“‘If we would set about 
the improvement of an astral body,”’ says 
an authority, ‘it is well to remember that 
it is the vehicle of passion, emotion and 
desire, and it is directly affected by the par- 
ticular emotions and desires which we 
allow ourselves; any form of self-seeking, 
say of anger or of self-pity in sorrow which 
has self as its centre, immediately diffuses 
its own ills; whilst unselfish emotions and 
desires operate in the opposite direction and 
result in an increase of joy, hope and cour- 
age. This body is also greatly influenced 
from above by the condition of the mental 
body, and from below by the cleanli- 
ness and purity of the physical life, 
and still more remotely by the food 
we eat and drink; exactly the same 
law operates in the well-being of the 
mental body, and thoughts which find a 
lodgment in the mind affect the vibrations 
of the mind body; if the thought be pure 
and lofty, finer material and a higher raie 
of vibration are required to express it, and 
as this body interpenetrates and influences 
directly and indirectly the other bodies, the 
whole character is uplifted, and the physi- 
cal body itself shares in this improvement; 
an exactly opposite result takes place when 
coarse and sordid thoughts are held in the 
mind; the mind-body is also influenced 
indirectly from above or below, as 
in the case of the astral body.” The 
mind operates directly on the astral 
body, which is controlled and created by 
the quality and degree of intensity brought 
to bear on it by thought. All significant re- 
sults begin in the silence and there germi- 
nate and develop. It is in “the inwara 
stillness’ that true power lies. The gar- 
dener advises that the rose bushes shall be 
let alone, if one wants the utmost beauty 
and fragrance of the rose. Kev. B. Fay 
Mills teaches that if one uses his powers to 
the greatest limit he will acquire the ca- 
pacity to create circumstances. “* I am what 
1 choose to be,” he says. “It is learning 
this that will make a man an angel rather 
thanan animal. We have learned this tuo 
some extent. Wesay that we control our 
bodies and create our circumstances ; but we 
will find that it is just as easy to create our 
bodies and control our circumstances. If 
this body does not suit my purposes, I will 








learn to create one. If these circumstances 





e*. Veils are not behind in the general craze 


are not appropriate, the one thing we are 
here for is to make them appropriate. 

* Electricity was in the world for some 
millions of years before man found it out,”’ 
continues Mr. Mills. “ Hedid not learn how 
to run an electric car until twelve or fifteen 
years ago. He was not able to send his 
thought around the world. Electricity is 
the greatest thing we have discovered, but 
it is not the greatest thing we ever shall 
discover. 

* Know! know! I beseech you; know! I 
command that you are divine. You ure not 
poor weak mortals, as you have called 
yourselves. You are not bodies that may 
be preyed upon by disease, and broken and 
destroyed by other forces of nature; minds 
with wills not yet sufficiently strong to with- 
stand certain great forms of temptation; 
hearts that must suffer and break. You 
are souls; souls that are one with me, the 
great Universal, Eternal, Omnipotent 
Soul of Life. Know that the resources of 
Infinity are, your resources! Know that 
your body and your mind are but instru- 
ments for your use—nay, more, that they 
are but expressions of your spirit, your 
real life, that you may control and adapt 
them, and farther on you may create them 
at your will. Why should they ever be 
weak? Why should you ever be ill unless 
you choose? You shall learn the meaning 
of the words of that great Master of the art 
of living, when He said: ‘I have power to 
lay down my life, and I have power to take 
it again.’ ”’ 

The individual has increasing power over 
his own life just in proportion as he 
achieves the ability to enter into “the in- 
ward stillness ” and there create in thought 
the events and circumstances that express 
his nobier ideals and which will ten shape 
themselves in the outer life. Jesus said: 
**] and my Father are one.” It is not ir- 
reverent to feel that in a degree—an in- 
creasing degree—man, too, may identify 
himself with God and be one with Him in 
all pure and holy purposes. 

The Brunswick, Boston. 


Popular Editions 
of New Novels. 


1. TRUTH DEXTER. By Sidney McCall. 72d thou- 
sand. With frontispiece. 12mo. Cloth, 75 cents. 


That this novel is as far ab ve the ¢ommonplace as 
champagne 1s superiur to soda is evident from the 
very first page. From the outset there 1s brightness, 
culer, action, paturainess and scintillating wit. 
Truth Dexter, a sweet-souled woman, a type of all 
Sales san suoate jiee fo | terature as a syimpa- 

jasterly deliueat —Phila- 
delplaa Teleyvapae y eation of eharacier.—Phila 


2. FROM KINGDOM TO COLONY. By Mary Dev- 


ereux. With frontispiece by Henry Sandham. 
12mo. Cloth, 75 cents. 


A story of the quaint ol ' town of Marb’ehead in t! 
early days of the Revolution. Willful Mistress bee. 
othy Devereux, the brave little heroine is a delight- 
pow beg yy —y- ana fase nating character. * it is 

oby 8 day since such a char ming love s 
been written,” said the Literary Work so 











3. THE SHADOW OF THE CZAR. By John R. 
Carling, author of * The Vising’s Skull.” With 
frontispiece. 12mo. Cloth. 7s cents. 

An engrossing romarce of the sturdy. whol 
ry = oe pod yoo is never ahened aoe 
e . opular novel, w ivated 
poe Poneman ay pop ovel, which captivated 
*- It exc. ls in interest Anthony Hope’s best effort,’ 
said the Boston Herald. 


4. WHITE APRONS. A R-mance cf Bacon’s Rebel- 
lion, Virginia, i676. By Maud Wilaer Goodwin, 
author of * The Head of a Hundred,” e c. With 
frontissiecs by Clyde O. De Land. 12mo. Cloth, 
7> Cents. 

Has the true qualities of histori-al romance - 
matic situation aud sturri g iucttent, coupled ‘with 
} aud literary charm.—Philadelphia Publie 

itis a beautiful little story—sweet and inspiring 
noi less than clever and true._vew York apie oe 


5. A DREAM OF A THRONE. By, Charles Flem 
ing Embree. With frontispiece by Henry Sand- 
ham. 12m0. Cloth, 75 cents. 


A powerful story. with constantly changing move- 
ment, strung : vlor and striking effects. —Philadelphia 
North American. ; 

Highly original an? dramatic. The free 
Mountain a1 seems to bluw ugh: ages.— 
Philadelphia Prose luw through its pages. 


6. IN THE COUNTRY GOD FORGOT. A Story of 





Today. By Frances Charlies. l2mo. Cloth, 75 
cents. 
Has a fibrous strength of its own. The «ky and 
cacti and th- droughts of Arizona are stainped tu of. 


the bral» as one reads. The «haracters | for ibly 
out of the acid air — The Nation. ee 


7. WITHOUT DOGMA. By Henryk Sienkiewicz, 
author of * Quo Vadis,” * With Fire and Sword.’’ 
ete. l2mo. Cloth, 75 cents. 


A human document read in the li “4 im- 
agina:10n.— Boston Beacon. _tinanees 

Reveals a most remarkable order of genius. . . . 
Is intensely human. . . . he book is intellectu- 
a‘ly @ masterpiece and throughout entertains.—?/ii/u- 
delphia Telegraph, 


8. A DEVACHED PIRATE. The Romance cf Gay 
Vandeleur. By Helen Milecete. With frontis- 
piece by I. H. Caliga. 12mo. Cloth, 75 cents. 


A charming young English woman is the self-styled 
pirate of this book. Hercareer on both side «f the 
Atl. ntic, as exploited by her: elf in a serie. of letters 
to he: ** dearest friend,” we foliuw with interest, and 
regret when we find * The End ” at the bottom of the 
pa,e.— The Outlook. ‘ 


9. KISMET. By Julia Fletcher (George Fleming) 
12mo. Cloth, 75 cents. 


It is a charming book. I have read it twice. and 
looked it over a ain: and I wish I had it all new to 
Sit up with tonight.—it is so fresh and sweet and in- 
nocent and joyuus, the dial gue is so natural and 
bright, the characters so keenly edged, and the de- 
scriptions so poeetic.— Extract froma letter. 








10. A DAUGHTER OF NEW FRANCE. Withsome 
account of the Gallant Sieur Cadillac and his 
Colony onthe Detroit. By Mary Catherine Crow- 
ley. With frontispiece by Clyde U. De Land. 
l2mo. Cloth, 75 cents. 

The author has geen us astrong. vivid romance, 
and has reproduced with rare skill the social atmos- 
phere of the time, as well as the spirit of adventure 
that was in the air.—Brooklyn Eane. 


ll. THE LOVE-LETTERS OF THE KING; or, The 
Life Romantic. By Richard Le Gallienne. 12mo, 
Cloth, 75 cents. 

Ge possesses charm. sweetness nstive poe-y. He 

speaks fra: kly and like a man of feeling fo page 

after page and his English is always clear and softly 
musical.- Chicago Evening Post. 


12, WITH FIRE AND “WORD. ®&y Henryk Sienr- 
kiewicz. author of ** Quo Vadis.” ete. Translated 
trom the Polish by Jeremiah Curtin. Illustrated. 
12mo. Cloth, 75 cents. 

Perhaps the best book ofthis famous author. The 

New } Tribune sa a that “ the only modern romance 

with which it¢an becom ared,for fire, surightliness, 

rap ~- action, switt changes, and abs: rbing in- 
terest, is‘ The Three Musketeers ’ of Dumas.” 

3%. A MAID OF BAR HARBOR. By Henrtetta (. 
Rowe. With frontispiece by Ellen W. Abrens. 
lgmo. 75 cents. 

Mrs. Rowe writes of the country life. character and 

traditions, and dra ect with the sure touch « f the ob- 

server at frst hand. Her ctaraters have every ap- 
pearance of beirg transferred from life to the pages 
of her buok.- Providence Journai. 


4. UP AND DOWN THE SANDS OF GOLD. By 
Mary Devereux, author of “ From Kingdom to 
Colony,” “Lafitte of Louisiana,” etc. 1zmo. 
Cloth, 75 cents. 

Thestory is one of sunshine and shade, of smiles 

and tears. The author has created for us a little 

company of people whom we learn to love,and from 
who it is hard to part —Boston Transcript. 


14. THE KING’S HENCHMAN. A Chronicle of the 
Sixteenth Century. By William Benry Johnson, 
avthor of “ King or Knave,” ‘**The World’s Dis- 
coverers,” etc. 12mo. Cloth, 75 cents. 

Mr. Johnson has caught the spir‘t of the period, and 

ted in Henry of Navarre a truthfvl and 
memorable historical portrait.— The Mail and E.rpress, 

New York. 

16. WHEN THE GATES LIFT UP THEIR HEADS. 
A Story of the South in the Seventies. By Payne 
Erskine. Imo. Cloth, 75 cents. 

A strong and interesting novel. wholly American 

in scene end spirit and with a purpose which is not 

revealed until the end, and then in dramatic and 
humanly convincing scenes.--New York Mail and Ex- 
press. 


e@ 6 
scriptions are of evrellent quality. The story shows 
unusual ability.—Hoston Budget. 


Any of the above books sent by mail on 
receipt of price. Address 
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Poetry. 


Miscellaneous. 


Douth’s Department. 





A TRUST SONG. 
Better a smile than & sigh, dear, 
Better a kiss than a frown; 
Better a look toward the sky, dear, 
Than always be looking down. 


Better in time of trouble, 

A song of hope and cheer, 

Than a heart that broods o'er sorrow 
And makes the sorrow dear. 
e joys we find today, dear, 
"pues seem poor and small; 
But better a little sun, dear, 
Than to have no sup at all. 

Then make the most of the present, 
And its little joys, I say; 

For what is here we have, dear, 
But tomorrow is far away. 


So look in my face and smile, dear, 
And sing a cheerful song; 
It never is worth our while, dear, 


help life’s worries along. 
ila —Gertrude Curtis. 





THE PASSING HOURS. 


Departing now once more beyond the sea, 
Bright Helios doth glide away from sight, 
His parting smile still lingering seems to be 
And makes the Western skies a lovely i 
While changing blue to golden, crimson, red, 
And many shades, when the bright ball hath fled. 


Those varied tints, alas! too soon are o’er. 
Selena glides out in the dusky night, 
And tries up in her brother’s place to soar, 
With silvery crescent, sheds her feeble light. 
Though not so bright, to take his place she'll try, 
And be God’s lantern inthe dusky sky. 


The twinkling stars come dancing at her feet, 
The sky is spotted o’er with little eyes, 
Which dimmer grow, seem farther to retreat, 
When the cold moon looks on them from the 
skies. 
They’re glad when she behind a cloud doth hide, 
And think that they can then be sooner spyed. 


Soon Hypnus, god of sleep, man’s welcome guest, 
Just covers earth with wings of slumber, sweet, 
And lulls her to a peaceful, quiet rest ; 
Then in his arms doth bis son, Morpheus, greet, 
Who carries dreams unto the sleeping race, 
And leaves the kind he deems best in each place. 


’T is midnight! Searce a sound now can we hear 
Save zephyrs soft which whisper to the trees, . 
And the old clock that’s ever ticking near. 
Ah! then, perhaps, an ow] it seems to please 
To weirdly screech out, in the solemn hour, 
And make you want to shudder and cower, 


As if some evil omen it would bring; 
It keeps up dismal screechings fur awhile, 
You wish with all your heart, it would take wing 
And that sweet Hypnus would your mind be- 
guile, 
Or soon will come tne crowing of the cock, 
fo eall for morn, his early-r.sing flock. 


Amora, then, with rosy fingers, soon 
Bids welcome to approacing light of day, 
And bids farewell unto the setting moon, 
Vhich near the western horizon dotb lay. 
With plumaged wings of ever-changing hue, 
Eos glides forth, the coming day to view; 


With her own fingers paints the sky of morn, 
And draws aside the misty veil of night; 
That unto earth another day be born. 
She smiles upon the little dewdrops, bright, 
And to the night she bids a fond adieu, 
The sun then peeps her rosy light to view. 
MARTHA SHEPARD LIPPINCOTT. 
Moorestown, N. J. 
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AN UNFORTUNATE INFLUENCE. 
Ol Mistuh Jones he low’d dat he 
Wus as sure of heaven asa man could be, 
An’ he sniffed aroun’ an’ he put on airs, 
An’ he wouldn’ ten’ to his own affairs, 
An’ he acted in such a haughty way 
Dat de neighbors ‘lowed dey wished he’d stay 
To home, instid of his braggin’ aroun’ 
Cause we couldn’t all travel whah he was bound. 





But de very worst about Mistuh Jones 

Wif his braggin’ in dem contemptuous tones, 

Was de way dat some of us went an’ did. 

We got so reckless we done backslid, 

An’ we had our doubts, as sure as fate, 

Bout gettin’ in past de pearly gates. 

An’ some of.’em said dat dey did¢n’c much care 

If 91’ Mistuh Jones was a-goin’ there. 
—Washington Star. 
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ODE TO THE RAGWEED, THE 
AMERICAN FLOWER. 
From the farmer’s quiet cottage, 
From the rich man’s country seat, 
From the beggar’s humble attic, 
From the millionaire’s retreat, 
From the office and the workshop, 
From the factory and street, 
The same old sound is rising to the sky. 





From the early dawn of morning till the coming 
of the night 
We hear the chorus ringing far and nigh. 
*Tis the sound of myriad sneezes, “ Ka-choo, 
Isshu, Who-o-off ’— 
For the ragweed is in blossom, and its 


n 
fe 


I) Spite of smoke-dimmed goggles, 
{i spite of orangeade, 
In spite of mental science, 
Spite of staying in the shade, 
In spite of all the physic, 
In spite of dollars paid, 
The volleys echo loudly down the line. 


et 
high! 


There's a melancholy comfort in this thought— 
it’s surely trite— 
Pie b.lionaire must have it same as I; 
He must sneeze his share of sneezes, “ Ka-choo, 
Isshu, Who-o-off— 
For the ragweed is in blossom, and it’s 
ten 
feet 
7 high! 
'hrough the dust of country village, 
Through the smoke of city street, 
Through the haze of marshy meadow, 
rough the pollen tainted heat, 
‘ugh the depths of countless kerchiefs, 
<h the folds of countless sheets, 
subdued explosions reach our tired ears 
But le 
frost 
And we couldn’t stop the sneezing should we 
try; 
So yell it out to heaven, boys, “* Ka-choo, ISSHU, 
WHOO-OF Ft” 
ror The rasweed is in blossom, and it’s 


» all take courage—’t will only last till 


et 
high! 
—R.A.H.,in N.Y. Sun. 
AT NIGHT. 
sometimes when \ark has spread for ine her 
robe of rest, 
\nd Silence guarded by; 
The night bird, Sleep, would startle from her 
1est, 


‘d by the baby’s ery. 





Sti 


Whey 


: cht is deepest now, again and yet again, 


Pk h wide eyes wet. 
Was little cry which waked me then; 
His siience wakes me yet. 


ne Vance Cook, in Lippincott’s Maga- 





THE SOUL'S KINGDOM! 
t to some future visionary day 
Should souls look forth for blessed happiness; 
It lieth not in realms far, far away 
Alone, but now we know its soft caress! 


\ 
AO 


The Unseen is around about us here, 
And all that heaven hath within us rests; 
Climb Ras the spirit heights where views are 
clear, 


We shall behold Truth’s wonders from their 
crests! 


N ot far away is God, upon a throne, 
But in each human heart He dwelleth nigh, 
o that no weary one can be alone, 
"hough friends desert and kinsfolk pass him by! 


( hy all that now is spirit shall abide, 
he hile down the years eternity unrolls; 
l _ grandest Truths shall not forever hide, 
ut they shall be revealed to seeking souls! 
—Arthur E. Locke. 





Palmistry. 


Alone James did it. I Lave told him since that 
I owe him a debt of gratitude which I never, 
never can repay. His reply, that he would rather 
I owed him something which I could repay, 
— me deeply, but had no other immediate 

1 must give you his name in full: James Arthur 
Brocklebank. Perhaps some day will find me 
teaching my children to lisp that dear name at 
their mother’s knee. This is what they do in 
novels, though I should not think “ Brockle- 
bank” allows of much scope for lisping. Still, 
there it is. 

It was ata fancy bazaar. Most of us at the hall 
were helping in some way. Our dear hostess 
was selling—what are those things that ladies 
buy ?—while her daughters had sweet and scent 
and tobacco stalls, and so forth. I thought at 
first that I was the only unemployed one juntil 
James strolled np. 

“* Hello,” he said; ‘“‘ You’re doing nothing.” 

“I wanted to help,” I explained. “My idea 
was to keep a tobacconist’s stall, and then one 
could smoke cigarettes all the time. The assist- 
ants in shops always do that to advertise their 
goods.” 

“O! And I suppose assistants in sweet-shops 
eat sweets all the time? ”’ 

** Of course.” 

“* Have you ever thought,” said James, reflect- 
ively, “ what a tired time the right-hand man of a 
butcher must have? ”’ 

“* Look here,” I said, “did you come to talk rot 
like that to me? ” 

“No; I want you to have your fortune told. 
There’s a palmist here.”’ 

“* But I haven’t a fortune.” 

“You don’t want one. Half-a-crown’s enough.” 

I went with him under protest. It was a very 
dark tent into which we plunged, and I could see 
no fortune teller. 

** Where is she?” I asked impatientiy. 

“ The other side of the curtain,’”’ said James: 
“but you mustn’t go in. You put your hand 
tnrough there, and she is on the other side. Of 
coursé, if she saw you, it weuld spoil every- 
thing.”’ 

“Who isit?” 

** Never mind.” 

I put my hand through. Some one took it, and 
it seemed as though she were going over the 
lines of my palm with a pencil. 

“* Don’t do that—please! ”’ I said. ‘‘ It tickles.” 

There was a light laugh from behind the cur- 
tain. 

** You are very ticklish,” said a voice. 

“‘ That is n’t palmistry,” I remonstrated. 

*‘You are also quick-tempered, slow-minded, 
thin-skinned—” 

** Fat-headed, go on!” I sald bitterly. ‘Just 
you wait till I see you.” 

“1’m awfully sorry,” said the voice. ‘ I don’t 
think I have the right hand.”’ 

** Of course you haven’t. It’s the left.” 

“Yes, that’s right. Oh,f see! I was looking 
at it upside down. You are modest, clever, ath- 
letic and of an artistic temperament.” 

James laughed unkindly. 

** Did you laugh? ” asked a voice. 

“Certainly not!’’ I replied. “I wouldn’t 
think of such athing. But you are only saying 
things I know already. Won’t you tell me my 
future? ” 

“You will be married within a year.” 

I gasped. 

** Did you gasp? ”’ asked a voice. 

*“* That was the impression I intended to con- 
vey. But are you sure?” 

** Quite, quite sure. The line of the heart says 
so.”” 

* Heart lines, old chap!!” said Jim, nudging 
me. 

*“*Whatdid you say?” asked the voice. 

“Nothing,” I answered. ‘* What you heard 
was a hitherto honored and respected friend 
being kicked. But I say, tell me. When shall [ 
be engaged?” 

* Before the end of the week.” 

“Hi! Jim, quick!” I shrieked. 
day now?” 

“ The thirteenth,” said Jim. 

I shot a glance of scorn and loathing at him. 

“Sorry, old man,” he said, hurriedly. ‘* It’s 
Saturday.” 

“ Why —good Lord—then I shall get engaged 
tonight! ” 

“ Why not? ” asked Jim. 

“ Why not? O you idiot! She’s not even in 
the house. She’s in London.”’ 

* Whois?” 

‘* Who?—why—O, nobody. You see what I 
mean. There’s nobody in the house that—”’ 

‘* It’s no good,” said James with a grin. 

* You’ve given yourself away.” 

I turned back to the curtain. 

‘Are you stili there?” I asked. ‘“ Are you 
there, are you there, are you there, are you—’”’ 

**T’ve finished, thank you,” came the voice. 

* But are you quite sure about being engaged 
by the end of the week? ”’ 

“Quite, quite sure,” said the voice a little 
shakily. 

James and I went out. 

* Whois she?” I asked. 
the voice.”’ 

**Q, she’d take good care about that.” 

** Well, anyhow, it’s impossible.” 

We entered the refreshment tent and drank 
things. Jim tried to be facetious about my 
rapid!y approaching engagement. He even mis- 
quoted poetry tome. Things about love and so 
on. 

“Did you make that up yourself?” I said 
wearily. ‘ It’s very bad.” 

‘“* Why, it’s Shakspere, man,” he said indig- 
nantly. 

**O, thought it was you.” 

**T don’t mind having it,’’ he said, and ordered 
athird drink. ‘“ Kindly observe the new Swan 
of Avon.” 

*“ Are swans such great drinkers, then? I 
didn’t know.” 

* You’re in a nasty horrid temper, and I shall 
leave you,” said Brocklebank. 

I watched him go through the door of the tent. 
Some one was coming up. He went on and 
spoke to her. It wasa lady. He came back 
with her and brought her up tome. Good Lord! 
It was Kate! 

‘** He’ll give youtea,” said James. ‘I must go. 
Good-by.” 

He raised his hat and went off. 

“It is impossible,” I said. 

“Well, what’s the matter?” asked Kate. 
*“Aren’t you glad to see me?” 

“Goaway. You’re in London.” 

“[’ve just this moment come. You knew I 
was coming, didn’t you?” 

‘No, I’ve hardly seen any one. I’ve only just 
come myself. Why, what train—”’ 

‘* Never mind the train,” said Kate, hurriedly; 
““T want some tea.” 

We had tea. All the time 1 was wondering if 
I dared “to put it to the touch, to win or lose it 
all.” Atlast 1 took out a penny and tossed it. 
If it turned tail, why, thez,sowouldI. But if 
not— 

** Heads,”’ said Kate. 

“Itis. Thatsettlesit. After all, who am I to 
blast the reputation of a respectable and, for 
aught I know, beautiful palmist? ” 

“IT don’t know what you are talking about,” 
complained Kate. 

* Kate,” I said, impressively, “it’s written on 
my hand ”’—and I showed her my hand—“ that I 
shall get engaged today.” 

“* Tg that what they call shorthand? ” 

‘It’s palmistry. The line of heart has done 
something exuberant.” 

“* Well, I hopeshe’ll have you,” said Kate. 

** Do you think she will? ”’ 

** You should ask her.” 

“Tam,” Isaid, andI took her hand. “ Dear, 
do you think she will? ” 

‘I don’t know,” said Kate, looking down. 
‘* Perhaps she might.” 

“Only perhaps? Kate, say you’re sure she 
will.” 

** Quite, quite sure,” said a voice. 

Something in the words struck me. She 
looked up at ine witha smile. Then I began to 

understand. 

“Kate!” I cried. 

“Isn’t it a beautiful day?” said Kate.—A. A. 
Milne, in Black and White. 


What’s the 


*I didn’t recognize 








.--- All love is of God and will endure. We need 


SUST A BOY’s DOG. 
No siree, that dog won’t bite, 
Not a bit o’ danger! 
What’s his breed? Shore I don’t know; 
Jest a “ boy’s dog,” stranger. 


No St. Bernard—yet last year, 
Time the snow was deepest, 

Dragged a little shaver home 
Where the hill was steepest. 


Ain’t a bulldog, but you bet 
’T wouldn’t do to scoff him. 
Fasteued ona tramp one time— 
Couldn’t pry him off him. 


Nota pointer—jest the same, 
When it all is over. 

Ain’t a better critter round 
Startin’ up the plover. 


Sell him! Say, there ain’t his price, 
Not in all the nation! 
Jest a“ boy’s dog ”’; that’s his breed— 
Finest in creation. 
—McLandburgh Wilson, in N. Y. Sun. 





What He Said. 


A certain gushing lady took her four-year-old 
daughter to a photographer. The little one sould 
not be made still. The camera man was as nice 
and suave as he could be, called the child all the 
sweet, endearing names he could think of, while 
using every device of gentle persuasion to make 
the little wiggler keep still. Finally he turned 
to the despairing mother and said: 

‘*Madam, if you will leave your darling with 
me for a few minutes I think I can succeed in 
taking her lovely face to perfection.” 

The mother withdrew for a short time. Soon 
the photographer summoned her back and ex- 
hibited a highly satisfactory negative. When 
they reached home the mother asked: 

* Nellie, what did that nice gentleman say 
to you when I left you alone with him? ”’ 

“ Well, he thaid,” lisped Nellie, **‘ It you don’t 
thit sthill, you ugly, sauna monkey, I’ll 
thake the life out of your mbling carcath.’ 
Then I that very sthill, mamma! ” 


-~ 


School for Mesa Children. 


The home of the Oraibi branch of the Moqui 
Indians is a mesa five hundred feet high, upon 
which the old Indians practice the snake dance 
and other favorite ceremonies of the tribe. But 
it is probable that the coming generation, or, 
perhaps, the present one, will grow out of these 
things. Tbe white man, with his schoolhouse 
and other usages of civilization, has found the 
young Indians and made friends of them. 

A few years ago these Indians of the mesa 
were considered ho-tile because they exhibited 
more opposition tothe influence of the whites 
than did the other Moquis. When it was pro- 
posed to build a schoolhouse at the base of the 
mesa and to place all the children in school, the 
parents stubbornly refused to permit it. Buta 
house was built, and after long and persistent 
effort, every child of proper age was enrolled as 
a pupil. The Indians, who had so vigorously op- 
posed at first, became zealous friends of the 
school as soon as they saw the results of it. 

The enterprise has been very successful, and 
now one may stand near the school at seven 
o’clock in the morning, and looking up at the 
plateau, five hundred feet above, see suddenly a 
curious thing. Little children, looking like dolls, 
begin to appear over the edge of the mesa. One 
child comes into view behind another, and soon 
the face of the great rock is alive with the little 
creatures as they descend, in single file, the steep 
zigzag path leading to the base of the mesa and 
the school. The little folk seem to be hanging to 
the wall of the immense rock as the} slowly de- 
scend the face of it. They keep pouring over 
the edge at the top, and the head of the line has 
reached the school on the plain below before the 
last of it leaves the mesa. 

When the straggling line comes fully into 

view, it is nearly a half mile long. A fancifu) 
person might see in its convolutions on the path 
some resemblance to the movement of a snake, 
and think of it as the snake dance with which 
the young Indians have replaced that of their 
grandfathers. 
In this school there are 175 children, and in 
regularity of attendance it is said to head the 
list of Indian day schools in allthe country. A 
fine large new building, costing between $3000 
and $4000, has taken the place of the first school- 
house. New clothes, such as white children 
wear, are suppliec the pupils when they enter 
school. The children are fond of their lessons, 
and the teachers have but few complaints to 
make of bad behavior.—Youth’s Companion. 


How Ants Sleep. 

During sleep the ant’s body is quite still. Oc- 
casionally may be noted afregular lifting up and 
setting down of the fore feet,one leg after another, 
with almost rhythmic motion. Theantenn2 also 
have a gentle quivering, apparently involun- 
tary movement, almost like breathing. The 
soundness of slumber was frequently proved by 
applying the feather end of a quill. The feather 
tip is lightly drawn along the back, stroking 
“with the fur.” There is no motion. Again 
and again this action is repeated, the stroke 
being made gradually heavier. Still there is no 
change. The strokes are directed upon the head, 
with the same result. Then the feather is ap- 
plied to the neck with a waving motion intended 
to tickle it. The ant remains motionless. 

Finally the sleeper is aroused by a sharp touch 
of the quill. She stretches out her head; then 
her legs, which she shakes also; steps nearer to 
the light, yawns, and begins to comb her an- 
tennz and brush her head and mouth. Then she 
clambers over her sleeping comrades, dives into 
an open gangway, and soon has said “ Good 
morning’? to another tour of duty. Be it well 
noted, however, that she has gone to work, as 
she and all her fellows always do, not only 
rested, but with her person perfectly clean.— 
Harper’s Magazine. 








She Stocked up on Prayers. 


One little girl that I know of is so sleepy when 
she starts for bed that it is occasionally hard 
work for her to make up her mind to finish the 
good night prayer. 

A few nights ago she dropped her head upon 
the pillows earlier than usual. She wasn’t very 
sleepy and at once began to dash off a prayer in 
refreshing style. The first prayer over, along 
came another one and still athird. About this 
time her mother, surprised at the turn proceed- 
ings has taken, asked the little one what she 
meant by so many prayers. ‘ Why,” explained 
the little girl, ‘“‘ I’m going to say twelve prayers, 
now I’m awake,and then I can go two weeks 
without saying one.’”’—Lowell Courier. 


— 
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Sight and Hearing of Reptiles. 


It 1s a little known fact—it has, indeed, but re- 
cently been discovered by naturalists—that a 
majority of the venomous reptiles with which 
the world is infested are wholly or partially deaf, 
while their sight is often defective. To this is 
probably due the immunity of man from the at- 
tack of these creatures, tor men hear and see 
the serpents before they are heard or seen and 
are enabled either to escape from their proximity 
or to make adequate preparations for defence. 

A German naturalist, Mr. Werner of Vienna, 
has recently reported the result of observations 
that he hasbeen making for some time on the 
senses of inferior vertebrates. On certain p oints 
the conclusions of Werner are surprising, and in 
all they are worthy of notice. Werner has ob- 
served 136 individuals, of which one-third were 
at liberty, and he took all precautions possible 
not to let the creatures know they were watched. 
One general fact is evident, that reptiles and 
amphibians are strongly attracted by water. 
They go straight for it, even when they are ata 
distance so great that they could not divine its 
presence by any of the senses known to us. It 
seems really that a sense of which we have no 
knowledge informs them of the direction in which 
water may be found. There seems to be a sort 
of chemical attraction, says Werner. But how 
does this act, and on what part of the creature? 
This remains a mystery. 

Reptiles also seek the light, but independent 
of heat; they are positively heliotropic, and in 
winter they often leave a comfortable and warm 
retreat to seek the sunlight. Sight is generally 











good with them. Itis probably the finest sense 


not fear that our friend whom we have loved so | they possess, but it would still appear to be 


much here will leave us there.—J. F. Clarke. 


limited. The caymans and the crocodiles cannot 


distinguish a man at a distance of more than six 
tlmes their length, according to Werner. In the 
water fishes see only at very close rapge—about 
half their own length. This will seem, perhaps, 
unlikely to anglers, although some of them can 
cite instances showing that fish cannot see far. 
Snakes seem to have a mediocre sense of sight 
The boa, for instance, does not see at more than 
& quarter or a third of its own length; different 
species are limited to one-fifth or one-eighth ot 
their length.—Chicago Chronicle, 





Increased the export duty on thorium 
Crease of duty is given as the cause 4 = 
vance in price. According to an importer of 
thorium, about sixty-five thousand pounds of 
thorium are imported {nto this country from Ger- 
many every year. Ina good incandescent mantle 
—_ one and two-thirds of a gramme of tho- 
um isnsed. ‘The composition which, combined 
with the action of the gas, produces the incan- 


descence Is ninety-nine 
one per cent. of cerium, Per. cent. of thorium and 








Historical, 


——Roger B. Taney, who, as Secretary of the 
Treasury, gratified Jackson by removing the 
Government deposits trom the Bank of the 
Uuited States, and, asthe successor of Marshall 
in the Chief Justiceship, delivered the Dred 
Scott decision, lived to see slavery abolished, and 
died at eighty-seven, still intellectually sound. 

—The origin of the “Arabian Nights” is 
shrouded in obscurity. It is a composite pro- 
duction containing tales gathered from all parts 
of the Eastern world. Doubtless many of them 
circulated for a long time orally before they were 
committed to writing. A few of them appear to 
have been put into manuscript form as early as 
the tenth century, while some may be as late in 
date as the sixteenth century. The collection 
first assumed a definite shape in the thirteerth 
century. The Arabic manuscripts vary consid- 
erably, no two agreeing either as to the number 
of separate tales or as to their order. 

——A silver medal struck in commemoration 
of a treaty between the Greek people and Great 
Britain during the reign of George III. is in’ 
possession of a Muskogee citizen. The medal 
weighs three anda half ounces and measures 
three inches in diameter and is in an excellent 
state of preservation, having been treasured in 
a buckskin pouch and exhibited only on occa- 
sions when national festivities were observed. 
Upon the face of the medal appears in bold 
relief a picture of King George and an inscrip- 
tion as follows: ‘Georgius III. D. G. M. bri fra 
et bib rex F. D.”?” Upon the reverse side appears 
a picture of an Indian and a white man sitting 
under a tree smoking the pipe of peace, with 
three ships resting at anchor in the distance 
and a rude settler’s home nestled among the 
trees by the seashore. Above this picture !s the 
legend: ‘Happy While United.” Surmounting 
the medal is an eagle’s wing and a pipe of peace. 

This treaty medal is regarded as being the 
oldest in existence and probably commemorates 
the first compact established between the Indian 

and the Saxon. 

——The descendants of Mary Setoun, one of 
the four maids of honor to Mary Queen of Scots, 

have in their possession a curious watch, which 

was given by that queen to her favorite. The 

watch, which is in the shape of a minia- 

ture skull, is about two inches and a half in 

diameter. It is supposed to have been pur- 

chased by Mary herself when on a visit to Blois 

with her husband, the Dauphin of France, as it 

has the name of acelebrated Blois manufacturer 

engraved on it. This curious old watch is still 

in perfect order and when wvuund every day 

keeps accurate time. Itis too large to be worn 

and was probably intended for a desk or private 

altar. 

— Mount Desert Island was discovered in 

1604 by Champlain, and is the largest island on 

the New England coast, with an area of about 

one hundred square miles. A chain of fifteen 

peaks extends across it, and it is practically a 

mountain range, with beautiful valleys and head- 

lands, projecting above the ocean. In 1776, the 

town of Eden was incorporated, in which is in 

cluded the village of Bar Harbor, where the first 

summer hotel was erected, in 1855, with a steam- 

boat landing for use of the first steamer, the 

Lewiston. The first summer residence was built 

in 1868, by Alpheus Hardy of Boston. 











Motes and Queries. 


THE NORTH STAR.—“‘K. V. L.”: Find the 
Great Dipper and draw a straight line through 
the two lower stars of the bowl and imagine it 
extended toward the right fora distance as great 
as the whole length of the dipper, it will meet a 
rather bright star which to sailors and travelers 
is the most important of all the stars in the sky. 
This is the North Star. Wherever the observer 
may be, this star will always be exactly north of 
him, and a line joining him withthe North Star 
will be anorth and south line. The North Star 
does not appreciably change its position in the 
sky, but all of the other stars move round and 
round this star in circles as the hours of the night 
go on. It is probably this motion which sug- 
gested the names of the Great and Lesser Bear, 
siuce each of them: 


"Round about the pole does make 
Acircle like a bear at stake.” 


The Lesser Bear, or Little Dipper, can easily be 
traced out from the map, beginning with the 
North Star, which is at the lower end of the 
handle. 

THE PRIMARIES.—‘A. D.”: Any citizen has 
aright to vote in the caucus or primary election 
of his party for delegates to the State and dis 
trict conventions, which elect delegates to the 
national convention. Hence he can take part, 
through the agents whom he helps to select, in 
the work of framing the national platform and 
nominating the national candidates of his party. 
DEAFNEss.—“ 8. N.”: This is, according to 
Dr. Lautenbach, nearly always the result of 
middle-ear disease, being the cause in ninety- 
eight per cent. Middle-ear disease is the result 
of throat and nose affections in more than ninety- 
five per cent. of the cases. Avoid throat and 
nose diseases by care of these organs, as well as 
of the general bodily health, especially ;by the 
use of pure wool underwear, and avoidance of 
wet clothing. If middle-ear disease be present, 
attend to it at once, thus preventing involve- 
ment of the internal ear, and saving time, trouble 
and discomfort. Middle-ear disease in its early 
stage is nearly always curable; if advanced, if 
not curable, it cannot be relieved. Deafness 
from affections of the external ear is curable. 
THE WAR IN rHE FAR East.—“ Angier”: 
The immediate cause of the war was Russia’s 
persistent refusal to comply with the terms of 
the Manchurian convention of April, 1902, under 
which she agreed gradually to retire from Man- 
cburia within eighteen months, retaining only 
her lease of Port Arthur and her control of the 
Manchurian railway. The real causes, concludes 
the New York Sun, include racial hatred, the fact 
that Japan’s national existence was being 
threatened by Russia’s advance to the Pacific 
and other matters too numerous and complex to 
be summed up in a paragraph. 

CHINESE TERMS.—“ Leonard”’’: The Chinese 
word “ king,’”’ or “ ching,” asit is pronounced in 
the North, means “a capital.” Peking means 
** the northern capital,’ and Nanking “ the south- 
ern capital.” When transferred to the shores of 
Japan it is pronounced kio, and appears in 
Tokio, or “the eastern capital” (the Chinese 
tung, ‘‘ the east,’”’ becoming to in the land of the 
rising sun). Mukden is called by the Chinese 
Shengking or “the flourishing capital.” Ao, “a 
bay,” occurs in such a name as Hulushan ao, 
or “the gourd-shaped till bay.” K’ou means 
“a pass” or “a port,” and is met with in such a 
compound as Yangchia k’ou, “ the Yang family 
pass.” 

THORIUM.—* V.”: This is the mineral element 
used in making the mantles of incandesce"t gas 
lamps. About fifty million of these incandescent 
mantles are made in this country every year. The 
raising of the price of thoriumfrom $5.86 to $6 53 
& pound means that the buvers, retail or whole- 
sale, of incandescent gas lamps will have to pay 
an annual aggregate increase of five hundred 
thousand dollars. Nearly all the thorium used 
for commercial purposes, according to the New 
York Evening Post, comes from Brazil, whence 
it is sent to Germany for fine chemical extrac- 
tion. It is imported into this country from Ger- 
many. Itisfoundin the monazite sands of the 
provinces of Bahia and Espirito Santo, along the 
coast of Brazil. These sands at one time were 
valuable only for the zinc they contained, and 
were worth $15aton. With the discovery that 
they contained thorium the price went up to 
$250atonu. Formerly the monazite sands were 
gathered by several competing British com- 
panies. They extracted the thorium nitrate in 
Brazil and then sent the substance to Germany 
for finer chemical treatment. Recently these 
companies formed a combination. Probably, at 
their instance, in order to give a plausible excuse 








for -alising the price, the Brazilian government 





Popular Science. 


——The so-called canals of Mars have been re- 
produced by M. A. Baumann of Zurich, in the 
cracks and fissures appearing in cylinders and 
pat nye sr to great pressure. 

——fhe electro-sterilizator of M. Otto is an 
tempt to solve the problem of ozonizing = 
at the home of the consumer. The apparatus in- 
cludes a little box containing a transformer and 
an ozonator, with a commutator for reversing 
about one hundred times per second if the cur- 
rent is continuous. Theozone generated passes 
through a filter of wadding to an emulser, where 
the water and ozone are energetically mixed be- 
fore passing from the Spigot. The ozonator may 
be connected to an ordinary lighting circuit, and 
the current required is about the same as for a 
simple incandescent lamp. 

--—A simple method of recording a ship’s 

course is that devised by Mr. W. Whiteman. 
The compass is provided with 360 electric con- 
tacts, and is connected by nine wires with a 
registering apparatus, in which a strip of paper 
is moved forward oue millimeter every second 
by clockwork. The paper is ruled with 360 lines, 
one for each degree. The registering pen al- 
ways indicates the degree toward which the com- 
pass needle is pointing, and the line drawn 
shows the extent and time of: every change of 
direction. 
— Uld-time notionsjreceive another rude shock 
from the strange theory of M. Houssay, a French 
physiologist, that meat-eating—especially eating 
of raw meat—tends to impart gentleness instead 
of ferocity. His experiments were confined to 
fowls, part of which were fed on grain and part 
on raw meat, and the latter proved decidedly 
tamer and less combative. 


Gems of Thought. 


----A beautiful woman is a practical poem 
planting tenderness, hope and eloquence in all 
whom she approaches.— Emerson. 
--. A throat dry with praying is rare to be 
found among us.—S. Rutherford. 
.--- The seeds of repentance are sown in youth 
by pleasure, but the harvest is reaped in age by 
pain.—Colton. 
----Oliver Wendell Holmes is credited with 
Saying there are two classes of people inthe 
world. One who go ahead and dosomething, and 
another who are always complaining that itis 
not done in a different way. 
----The weakest living creature, by concen- 
trating his powers on a single object, can ac- 
complish something. The strongest, by dispos- 
ing of his overmany, may fail to accomplish any- 
thing. The drop, by continually falling, bores 
its passage through the hardest rock. The hasty 
torrent rushes over it with hideous uproar and 
leaves no trace behind.—Carlyle. 
.---From the deep humaa heart to the Infinite 
Heart there is a line along which will pass the 
real cry and the sympathetic answer—a double 
flash from the moral magnetism which fills the 
universe. Its conditions are not found in theo- 
logical belief, but in the spirit cf a little child.— 
Samuel Chapman Armstrong. 
.--- Would you feel deeply, you must thirk pro- 
foundly. Would you do grandly, you must buy 
the truth and sell it not. He who has the rever- 
ent mind will bein line with the best of mankind; 
he is in league with the saints and sages of his- 
tory.—J. Ll. Jones. 
----It is for the devil and his angels to be sad; 
for us to be happy and rejoice.—Paul Lavatier. 
----How common it is for one in mature or ad- 
vanced life to wish that he were young again! 
And what a mistake thisis! lf one remembers 
joys that he had in former years let him be grate- 
ful for them, and know that better things, even 
if not the same as these, are yet before him. The 
best things to God’s children are ever ahead, not 
behind. If he thinks of mistakes that he then 
made, let h m be grateful that he has not to try 
the thing over again, lest he might do even worse 
if he had another trial. If, indeed, he really can 
do better now, let him do so where and as he is, 
instead of showing his unfitness for the present 
by repining over the lost jpast.—Sunday School 
Times. 
.--- If there is a man on earth whose character 
should be framed of the most s erling honesty, 
and whose conduct should conform to the most 
scrupulous morality, it is the man who adminis- 
ters public affairs. The most romantic notions 
of integrity are here not extravagant.—Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

----“‘A prudent man never butts into danger 
for the purpose of advertising his bravery.” 
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Brilliants. 


Through the harsh vo ces of our day 
A low, sweet prelude finds its way; 
Through clouds of doubt and creeds of fear 
A light is breaking, calm and clear; 
That song of love, now low and far, 
Erelong shull swell from star to star; 
That light, the breaking day, which tips 
The golden-spired apocalypse! 
—John G. Whittier. 


“Do not fear to hope. Can poet’s brain 

More than the father’s heart rich good invent? 
Each time we smell the autumn’s dying scent, 
We know the primrose time will come again.” 








Before the monstrous wrong he sets him down— 
One man against a stone-walled city of sin. 

For centuries those walls have been a-building; 
Smooth porphyry, they slope and coldly glass 
The flying storm, the wheeling sun. Nochink, 
No crevice lets the thinnest arrow in. 

He fights alone, and from the cloudy ramparts 
A thousand evil faces jibe and jeer him. 

Let him lie down and die! What is the right, 
And where is justice in a world like this? 

But, by and by, earth shakes herself, impatient; 
And down, in one great roar of ruin, crash 
Watch-tower and citadel and battlements. 
When the red dust has cleared, the lonely soldier 
Stands with strange thoughts beneath the 
friendly stars. —E. R. Sill. 


Remember, three things come not back; 

The arrow sent upon its track— 

It will not swerve, it will not stay 

Its speed, it flies to wound or slay; 

The spoken word, 30 soon forgot 

By thee, but it has perished not; 

In other hearts ’t is living still, 

And doing work for good or ill; 

And the lost opportunity 

That cometh back no more to thee, 

In vain thou weepest, in vain dost yearn, 

Those three will nevermore return. 
—From the Arabic. 


Art weak? A little weight shalt tire thy hand. , 
Art strong? A grievous thing shall crush thee 
not; 
Art weak and strong? Then shalt thou under- 
stand 
And lend thy shoulder where the noon !s hot. 
—Isabella Howe Fiske. 








Home Dressmaking. 
Hints by May Manten. 
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4827 Giri’s Apron, 


6 to 12 yrs. 32 to 40 bust. 





Girl’s Apron. 4897. 

Attractive aprons are always in dem 
and for little 
= = ng as charming as they are serviceable 
ashen ee and gives long unbroken lines at 
eoueen podaph almost aniversally becoming, while 
= te at sides and back. As illustrated the 
aterial wn with trimming of embroidery ,but all 
materials 11 use for aprons are eq i 


but ¢ of the material with 
often are rid wo By some dainty finish 
Spron is made witha full-length front, b 
that extend to the waist line and a full skirt. ‘The 
es Joined to a belt that, in turn, is joined to the 
rm ca - es — Of the skirt. 

of material required for the medium 
peo — is 24 yards 3 inches wide,with23 yards of 
cae ery and 43 yards of insertion to make as illus- 


The pattern, 4827, is cut 
and 12 years of age. ERS TES, 6, 00 





Blouse Waist. 48338. 
+ A Made With or Without the Fitted Lining. 
louse waists with shallow yo 

late¢t of fashion’s offerings Ae pence rye der “ 
attractive combinations. This one gives the broad 
shoulder lice that is the very latest edict, and is 
made of tan-colored veiling, barred with a darker 
shade, and combined with a yoke of cream lace over 
white, and banding in tans and browns. The fact that 
the closing of the waist is made at the front, that of 
the yoke at the left shoulder, is a specially note- 
worthy feature, and the model will be found adapt- 
abie alike to the gown and to the odd waist. 

The waist consists of the fitted lining, which can be 
used or omitted as preferred, fronts, back, sleeves 
and yoke. The sleeves are joined to the waist, and 
the two are gathered together. then arranged ove 
the !lining, wnen that is used, or joined to the trim- 
—- ns when the lining is omitted. Deep bands 

© lower edges of the sl 
ie se hata benny eeves, and at the neck 

be quantity of material required in the m 
size is 4 yards 21 inches wide, 34 yards 27 inane 
or 2} yards 44 inches wide, with 3 yards of all-over 
lace and )§ yards of banding to trim as illustrated. 
The pattern, 4828, is cut in sizes for & 32, 34, 36, 38 
and 40-inch bust measure. ; 
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4830 Seven Gored 

Tucked Flare Skirt, 
22 to 32 waist. 





4829 Girl's Dress, 
6 to 14 yrs. 


Girl’s Dress. 4829. 
Pretty dresses that also are simple are always in de- 
mand for school wear, and are shown in many light- 
weight wools. This: ne is exceptionally attractive, 
and is made of small blue and green plaid with a 
fancy banding finished witn a black edge as trim- 
ming. The box-plaited effect at the f:ont, produced 
by tucks turned in opposite directions,and the be- 
coming cape collar make the distinguishing charac- 
teristics, but the lines are good and the style is desir- 
able in every way. 
The dress consists of waist and skirt, which are 
joined beneath the pointed belt. The waist is made 
over a fitted body lining, and is tuck: d for a short 
distance below the shoulders, beneath the cape col- 
lar, and for its entire length at centre front and back. 
The sleeves are full, finished with straight cuffs, and 
the skirt is straight, gathered at its upper edge. 
The quantity of material required for the medium 
size (10 years) is 5$ yards 27 inches wide, 4g yards 32 
inches wide, or 3g yards 44 inches wide, with 7 yards 
of banding to trim as illustrated. . 
The pattern, 4879, is cut In sizes for girls of 6,8, 
10 and 12 years of age. 





Seven-Gored Tucked Shirt. 4830. 
Skirts that are so arranged as to give fullness at the 
lower portion, yet to be smooth and flat at the upper, 
remain the favorites of fashion and promise to ex- 
tend their vogue for an indefinite length o7 time. 
This one is exceptionally good and is well adapted to 
all seasonable materials for skirts and for suits al- 
though, as illustrated, it is made of homespun stitched 
with corticelli silk. The plaits give long lines that 
always are graceful and becoming in addition to con- 
cealing the seams. 

The skirt is cut inseven gores and is laid in back- 
ward-turning plaits that are made deeper below than 
above the sti chings by means of extensions at the 
edge of each gore. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 8§ yards 27 inches wide, 5 yards 44 inches wide 
or 43 vards 52 inches wide,when material has figure or 
nap ; 63 yards 27, 34 yards 44 or 3 yards52 inches wide, 
when material has neither figure nor nap. 

The' pattern, $830. iscut in sizes for a 22, 24, 26, 28, 30 
and 32-inch waist measure. 








4832 Girl’s Blouse 
Waist, 32to40 bust. Costume, 8 to 14 yrs. 


4831 Plain Blouse 


Plain Blouse Waist. 4831. 


Flain blouses of lace, embroidered net and other 
materials that are decorative in themselves are much 
worn, and always make destrable additions to the 
wardrobe. This one is eminently simple and emi- 
nently smart, and js adapted to manv materials, but 
is shownin cream Chantilly, over China silk, with an 
interlining of chiffon, and is made without the fitted 
foundation, the lining being cut exactly like the out- 
side. The effect of tte lace so treated is most satis- 
factory. and for most figures no firmer foundation 1s 
required if a goo4 corset cover be worn. but when. 
ever such is preferred,'the lining can be of firmer 
silk, and cut after the fitted model, the lace and 
chiffon being arranged over it. 

The waist consists of the lining, the front and the 
backs, which are joined toa circular }asque portion 
that serves to keep it in place yet avoids all bulk over 
the hips. The sleeves are wide at the wrists and are 
gathered at the shoulders to give the broad line. The 
closing is made invisibly at the back. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 42 yards 18 inches wide, 3 yards 27 inches wide 
or 1g yards 44 inches wide. 

The pattern, 4831, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 
and 40-inch bust measure. 





Q@irl’s Blouse Costume with Gored Plaited 
Skirt. 4832. 


Blouse customes are always desirable for school 
wear and are shown in many variations. This one is 
peculiarly attractive and satisfactory as the skirt is 
gored in addition to being plaited,so doing away 
with unnecessary bulk. As illustrated toe material 
is blue serge with collar and cuffs of white linen 
which are attached to the bands by means of studs 
and buttonholes, but all the materials suitable for 
frocks of the sort can be usea; and, when like, 
collar aud cuffs can be made of the same or contrast- 
ing wool material and stitched to the blouse in place 
of being buttoned into place. 

The costume consists of the body lining and the 
skirt, which are closed together at the back, and the 
blouse. The lining is fitted by means of shoulder 
and under-arm seams and the skirt is cut in five 
gores. The blouse is made with fronts and back and 
is drawn up at the lower edge by means of elastic 
inserted in a hem. The sleeves are full. fi: ishet 
with bands at their lower edges, to which the cuffs 
are attached. A pocket can be inserted in the left 
front {or omitted as mav be preferred. Atthe' eck 
is a roll-over coilar which also is attached to a 
band. 

The quantity of material required for t!e medium 
size (12 years) is 7 yards 27 inches wide.*} yards 32 
inches wide or 34 yards 44 inches, with 3 yard 27 
inches wide for collar and cuffs. 

The pattern, 4882, is cut in sizes for girls of 8, 1¢, 12 
and 14 years of age. 





HOME DRESSMAKING. 
SPECIAL PATTERNS—For a catalogue 02 
any pattern illustrated on this page, send 16 
cents (coin or postage stamp), state number, 
shown on cut, and size wanted, and write your 
name and address distinctly. Mail orders fillea 





4828 Blouse Waist, | 


promptly. Address MassacM(ETTS PLCUGH 
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The Horse. 


The Foal at Weaning Time. 


Having advised the farmers who have 
mares to raise colts from, such as are likely 
*to produce horses desirable for use upon 
the home farm or for sale if not needed 
there, we feel that we cannot do much bet- 
ter than to reproduce the following article 
from the Maine Farmer upon the treatment 
of the colt when it reaches the age of wean- 
ing. While the article is not signed, we 
think we cannot be wrong in attributing it 
to Dr. George M. Twitchell, the former edi- 
tor of that paper, who is recognized as one 
of the best authorities upon horse breeding 
and raising of colts in New England. If not 
from his pen the writer is undoubtedly a 
disciple of his, who can preach his doc- 
trine. 

** Weaning time is the most critical time in 
the lifeof a colt, and it issafe to say that 
more horses become runty and misdevolped 
by neglect and unwise treatment at this 
period than from any other cause. 

** A colt is much less self-reliant and able 
to rough it than are cal ves and lambs ut a 
like age. The colt’s whole world is centred 
in his dam’s milk, and while he may nibble 
a little grass and sometimes munch a 
mouthful of grain from his dam’s feed-box 
at times without much encouragement, 
when left to run late with the dam, it is not 
common for a colt to get to eating in ear- 
nest of his own inclination. 

** Our practice has been and advice is to 
wean colts at the age of five months and 
considerably younger if the dam is not 
doing well by the youngster. Make the 
weaning gradual, extending the process 
throngh several weeks. At the beginning 
stable the colt day times in a comfortable 
box stall, letting him to the dam three times 
a day.” Provide him with a manger in 
which wisps of fresh grass and brignt hay 
are renewed daily, also a handful of oats 
and bran with just a sprinkle of salt kept 
fresh and in reach at all times. After some 
days of this treatment allow him to suckle 
the dam but twice aday. During the first 
week ortwohe may be allowed torun to 
pasture, or in a paddock with the dam at 
night. After a couple of weeks of this treat- 
ment the foal can well be allowed but one 
suckling a day which will increase his ap- 
petite for his other ration, and in the mgan- 
time the dam will be lessening the milk 
yield'and the colt will hardly know he is 
being weaned, the change has been so grad- 
ual. 

** When separated entirely from the dam, 
some skimmilk will be a wonderful benefit 
to the foal if it can be provided him. We 
have found but little difficulty in teaching 
foals to like skimmilk by the following pro- 
cedure. By putting a few spoonfuls of 
sweet or sweetish milk in a clean bucket 
with a dust of oats and bran therein, a taste 
is soon cultivated for the milk, which can 
be increased gradually in amount until a 
gallon of milk is fed two or three times a 
day. The effect of the milk, if used as di- 
rected and not given too sour, orin a 
spoiled condition, is quite wonderful 
in its effect produced on the foal. 
His coat will continue glossy and 
bright as when on the dam’s milk. In fact, 
we have found that the skimmilk in con- 
nection with a graduated ration of oats, 
bran and bright clover or mixed hay 
throughout the fall and his first winter 
will carry him along with no stoppage of 
growth and easily double his value at the 
year-old period in comparison with the 
average colt as ordinarily weaned and win- 
tered. 

“The stock that yields the profit is that 
which never is allowed to halt in growth 
and development. When this is the case 
every pound of food consumed counts, if 
the stock is what it ought to be.” 








Turf Notes. 


Dan Patch has worked in 2.02} this spring 
and seems to be as good as ever. 

Chehalis, 2.043, one of the handsomest 
pacers of his day, died recently. He started 
in sixty races, won thirty-four, and was 
placed in all but six. 

. Anaconda, 2.017, wag recen driven a 
mile in 2.13 trotting and then nt in 2,08} 
pacing, without a change of shoes or rig 
ging. Versatile horse. 

Uhlein Brothers have about 1500 trotting- 
bred horses on their ‘farms and won’t sell 
any ot them, neither do they yace them. 
Evidently they are fond of horseg, 

Onward Silver,-2.052, Dy Onward, dam, 
Sylvan Maid, ‘Aberdeen, has n sold by 
J. L. Druiep’ of Barastown, Ky., to Baron 
Franchetty of Florence, Italy, for $21,000. 
Onward Silver wasa great race horse and 
his youngsters are very promising, the old- 
est now being two-year-olds, 













Notes from Washington, D. C. 

A cattleo is a cross between a Buffalo 
and au ordinary cow. The best known 
cattleo man is ‘‘ Buffalo” . Jones, recently 
appointed game warden of the Yellowstone 
National Park. He has been a great be- 
liever in the buffalo ‘or a buffalo strain of 
blood. Mr. Jones had, to my own knowl- 
edge, at least one demonstration of the 
pulling power of the buffalo. Some years 
ago in Missouri, he had a yoke of youag 
buffaloes which-he had raised from calves 
and he borrowed a prairie breaker from 
S. A. Risley, a friend of mine. Mr. Risley’s 
description of Jones’ buffalo plowing was in- | 
teresting. The animals were perfectly gen- 
tle and moved slowly like oxen. But they 
had a way of going about where the no- 
tion took them, nor whip nor jambok could 
turn them. So they started off a: the word, 
turning a great furrow, but soon starting 
to wander. At this Mr. Jones instructed 
them to stop, but they kept going. Then he 
elevated the plow’s handles and stuck the 
point down correspondingly. Still they 
walked calmly along, making a great fur- 
row, resembling the plowing of a ten-inch 
high-power shell. At this Mr. Jones swore 
he would stop that team, and he turned the 
immense plow intoa pile of great stones. 
The plow forced its way among them and 
then remained there, while the buffaloes 
walked sedately on, unaware, apparently, 
that they had been even relieved of a 
burden. It cost Jones, as I recollect, $7 to 
get the prairie breaker fixed, but Risley 
said it never did plow a good furrow after 
the buffalo affair. 

But Buffalo Jones is now working to com- 
bine the characteristics of buffalo and cat- 
tle. He has made his first report to the In- 
terior Department concerning the Yellow- 
stone. 

Domestic cattle have to be fed and 
housed during the long, cold winters of the 
Northwest, but the cattleoes inherit the 
traits of the buffalo in the respect that they 
require no feeding or shelter in the Dakota 
winters, pawing up the snow and eating the 
dry grass underneath. In the spring they 
fatten rapidly on the young grass, and can 
be,thus prepared for market at one-half the 
cost of cattle. 

When ia Washington, last February, Mr. 
Jones called on President Roosevelt and 











MRS. J. C. WHITIN’S ESTATE AT WHITINSVILLE, MASS., 
Has a greenhouse furnished with 19 vines of foreign grapes of eight varieties of the very best kinds grown. The vines where visited | Essex, Peabody 
were filled to repletion with fine large bunches of uniform size and presented a splendid appearance. 

The house is a credit to William McAllister, the manager of the estate. 
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showed him a robe taken from a cattleo. 
The color is black, with a beautiful reddish 
gray, in places nearly white, shading on 
the back, and a black dorsal stripe. The 
under parts were pure white, so that the 
robe looxed very much as if it were trimmed 
with ermine. 

The President greatly admired the robe, 
and expressed the opinion that the Govern- 
ment should by all means establish an 
experimental ranch for the breeding of 
cattleoes. 

In 1962 Congress appropriated $14,000 
with which to establish a herd of domesti- 
cated buffalo at the Yellowstone. At the 
same time, Mr. Jones was placed in charge 
of the work, and as warden of the park he 
purchased twenty-one animals and placed 
them in the reservation under fence. Al- 
ready the herd has been increased to 
twenty-eight. 

“In addition to this herd,’ said Mr. 
Jones, *‘ there are thirty-three wild buffalo 
in the park. Iat first bad an idea of getting 
these animals in with the tame buffalo, but 
they are the wildest things I ever saw. The 
moment they see or smell a man they are off 
like a shot, and if captured would surely 
kill themselves in half an hour’s time by 
their efforts to escape. Therefore, to pro- 
tect these animals, J am simply picking up 
their calves as fast as they are born and 
turning them in with the tame herd. 1 
have thus far secured four wild calves in 
this way.’’ 


When you are traveling or when you eat 
in a restaurant and use vinegar, don’t. Call 
foralemon. Becauae.not in one case out of 
a hundred do you get wholesome cider 
vinegar. You get acetic and half a dozen 
other acids, the continued use of which has 
been found very harmful to the human 
stomach. Some day the people may awake 
and rise up and compel the enactment of an 
effective national pure-food law, with ade- 
quate penalties attached for manafacturers 
of food poisons, but until they do, each man 
has got to look out for himself as well as 
he can. 


According to a letter from Luther Bur- 
bank that genius of successful production 
of new varieties ot fruit and vegetables has 
added to his successes by producing a new 
variety of rhubarp. This variety produces 
edible stalks throughout the year. Instead 
of the strongly acid taste of the older varie- 
ties it has a fruity flavor resembling that of 
the strawberry or raspberry. The plant 
has not yet been sufficiently multiplied to 
permit of its introduction to the public at 
large. Bi, 

Secretary Wilson of the Department of 
Agriculture has recently returned from a 
trip throughout the Westernforest reserves, 
and he brings back with him a prospect of 
that section being relieved of the annual 
visits of fire to the forests. In fact, Mr. 
Wilson is enthusiastic over a scheme which 
was broached to him to install wireless tele- 
graph stations in the forest reserves with 
automatic fire alarms, so that when the 
heat of the forest rose above that pre- 
viously fixed—caused by the burning of 
nearby trees—the rangers in their stations 
would be warned, and they in turn could 
gather together the inhabitants of the 
vicinity to help fight the enemy of the coun- 
try and the destroyer of their homes. 
Secretary Wilson stated that he had 
instructed Prof. Willis Moore of the 
Weuther Bureau to detail experts to visit 
the various reserves and ascertain the 
feasibility of the scheme, and if it can be 
accomplished, Mr. Wilson intends to have 
some reliable system perfected and equip 
the nation’s valuable reserves of forest 
land. 

Mr. Arndt, a farmer at Hinsdale, Mont., 
believes in more agricultural and manual 
training education in the public school sys- 
tems. At the Strout Manual Training 
School, Menominee, Wis., he said: The 
students—boysand girls—are taught vari- 
ous kinds of manual labor, gardening, car- 
pentry, baking, sewing, etc, and at the 
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county training schoul for teachers, young 
men and women are trained in the teaching 
of thesearts. I see here in Montana that 
there is talk of extending the course in elo- 
cution. It seem to me that it might be bet- 
ter to make the course a little more exten- 
sive in the practical things and havea little 
less oratory. Weare inclined to have enough 
of that, without special stimulation. My 
own idea is that as far as the girls are 
concerned, the time has not come yet when 
the majority of farm girls and young women 
need the so-called higher education as much 
asthey do in the more homely arts. My 
daughter has been studying in this training 
school for teachers, and I understand from 
her that she will be able to show her girls 
how to cut out and make their own dresses 
and how to cook plain wholesome food. A 
poor cook isa bad article in any household, 
anda good cook is a good thing. Even if 
the girls do not expect to do their own cook- 
ing all their lives, it isa big thing for them 
to know how. 


Wider tires make better roads. Whether 
they require more power or not to pull 
them, is a question with many farmers. In 
one test, noted by the Seattle Post-Intelli- 
gencer forty per cent. more power was 
needed to draw a load on a wagon with one 
and one-half inch tires than one with three- 
inch tires. In addition the ground was cut 
into ruts by the narrow tire and rolled 
down solid by the wide tire. 

A study of road conditions in different 
countries shows some strong arguments for 
the wide tires. In France every heavy 
wagon and cart used has wide-tired wheels. 
Many of the vehicles have wheels with tires 
ten inches wide. The rear axles are made 
fourteen inches longer than the fore, and as 
a resultthe tires level down the road in- 
stead of cutting it into trenches. A national 
law in Germany prescribes that heavily 
luaded wagons must have tires not less than 
four inches wide. Similar laws prevail in 
Austria and Switzerland, except that’ the 
width of the tires is made six inchés or 
more. 

The campaign for wide tires continues to 
expand throughout the United States. On 
some of the toll roads of Kentucky the 
teamsters using wide tires are charged less’ 
for driving over the roads. A rebate in 
taxes 1s given in some States to the men 
who will use the wide tires. 

Some interesting tests of narrow and 
wide tires have been made in fields of blue- 
grass sward. A wide-tired wagon loaded 
with 3248 pounds could be drawn with the 
same force that was required to move two 
thousand pounds with the narrow tires. In 
addition the wide wheels acted as rollers 
and firmed the soil, while the narrow-tired 
wheels cut into the turf and damaged the 
grass. The same results must be expected 
on roads in the winter months when the 
soil is wet. The old-time wagons make 
holes and trenches, while the new wide tires 
firm the earth and become road improvers. 

Guy E. MITCHELL. 
Big Apple Crop. 

The August reports ot theapplecrop show 
that the yield of this season will be about 
thirty per cent. greater than that of the pre- 
vious year, and that it will be about fourteen 
per cent. above the average for the last ten 
years. Some dealers estimate the crop for 
the current year as high as seventy million 
barrels. New York is among the largest 
epple producers in the East, and it fs esti- 
mated that its crop will be about seven- 
teen per cent. larger than last year. Favor- 
able advices are also received from New 
England States. The reports from Kansas, 
Illinois and Indiana, the principal apple- 
growing States of the Middle West, are that 
there will bea larger yield in that section, 
and Washington and Oregon also send 
favorable reports, the former estimating 
the crop at about six per cent. greater than 
last year, and the latter expecting a gain of 
eleven percent. The exportations of apples 
last year were very large, being valued at 
$8,237,894, and there are indications that 
there will be alarger supply available for 
export this year. The conditions: of the 
apple crop in Europe this year, however, 
are reported good, and the demand, there- 
fore, may be less than formerly. 








Dairy Notes. 


Major Alvord has been visiting the islands 
of Guernsey and Jersey and says that on 
neither of them could he find as good cows 
of the respective breeds that have made 
those two islands famous as we have in the 
United States. This may be due in part to 
the fact that the early importations fell into 
the hands of menwho were not only abie but 
willing to feed their cows well and to keep 
up @ steady growth of the calves and year- 
lings from the very day they were dropped 
until they attained mature size. This prac- 
tice for generations has resulted in a grad- 
ual increase in the size and the form of the 
animal, Although the Jersey still retains 
her slim neck andjnarrow shoulders, she has 
filled out more in the body and thus has 
gained a capacity for eating more food, which 
in ite tarn has resulted in a larger udder, 
and théreby in a greater milk produc- 
tion. And as she has been well fed, she 
has made this improvement without at all 
injuring her natural tendency to produce 
milk rich in butter fat. The food rations 
can modify the natural characteristics of 
race or breed if they cannot entirely elim- 





NEW YORK. 
Afton ane enon SOP. 21-38 
American Institute, New York... ‘Bept. 20-22-Nov. 6-17 
Binghamton, Ringhamton..........-..-------Sept. 21-390 
Cobleskill, Cobleskill Sept. 19-22 
Dundee, Dundee........ Oct, 4-6 
Franklin, Msione...........--..--. -------..-- Sept. 3-23 
Genesee, Batavia. ‘ice Sept. 19-22 
Gorham, Reed Corners.............---.-Sept. 3-Oct. 1 
Hemlock Lake, Hemlock .... .....-...------. ---- Oct. 4-6 
Jefferson. Waterto en oe 
Monroe, Fg alla acudalitie 
Naples, Naples nite .--Sept. 20-22 
Newark, Newark........ .....------------. Sept. 29-Oct. | 
Onondaga, Phoonix....-....-.......--...------Bept. 9-23 
bisa nadwcecn dihGemee cxieic ties Aiea 
Palmyra, Palmyra... Sept. 22-24 
Queens-Nassau, Mineola ..........-.......--.Sept. 0-H 
Seneca, Waterloo........ Sept. 27-29 
Silver Lake, Perry. Sept. 26-28 
Steuben. Bath .............. -.-..---.----------8ept. 27-30 
Vernon, Vernon........ ......-.----.--...-----Sept. 27-29 
Yates, Penn Yan -- - Sept. 20-23 
VERMONT. 
Battenkill, Manchester Centre......... ......Sept. 20-23 
Caledonia Grange, East Hardwick......... .....-Oct. 1 
Lamoille, Morrisville. Sept. 20-22 
Union, North Tunbridge................-....Sept. 27-29 
Valley, boro... .... Sept. 28-29 
Windsor, Woodstock..................... Sept. 30-Oct. 2 
w » Woodstock .-- Sept. 20-22 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Bristol, Taunton.................-...--..---.-Sept. 27-29 
Brockton, Irockt Oct. 4-6 
Deerfield, Charlemont.....................--.8ept. 15-16 | 
East Hampden, Palmer......................--. --Ott. 7-8 
Basi settan ace soe eae sie Sept. 20-22 
Franklin, Greenfield..................-......- Sept. 21-22 
Hampshire, Amherst Sept. 23-24 
Hampshire, Franklin & Hampden, Portas se 
ceaiete, ce  a --. Sept. po 
, Hingham................-.------..- a1- 
once the change is an established fact the ones teamenteets Nas a mo cas 
progress is more rapid and more marked in | Housatonic, Great noo -cce-nee---SOPt, 28-90 
its effects. Then, too, we believe that the sorta ao ae aaa <---- — — 
Americans understand as well as the people | siicciesex South, Framingham.__.._-Sept. 20-2 
of any nation the principles of breeding, | spencer, Spencer.............--.........--.- Sept. 22-23 
and of breeding for improvement. They | Weymouth, South Weymoutb............... Sept. 22-24 
will go farther and be at more expense to | Worcester West, Barre Sept. 29,30 
MAINE, 


obtain a breeding animal to their liking 
than any other people, and the weak or 1n- | Androscoggin Valley, Canton._......._.. .... Sept. 20-22 


Bristol, Bristol Mills 
ferior points of one generation are bred out a... Sept. 20-22 


of the next by a judicious selection of some | cumpberiand North, So. Harrison 












other strain of blood of the same breed for | Cumberland, West Cumberland . -Sept. 20, 21 

the mating. ee ee a ~— 
ara ee ne! . Ricca: nbcnedinn citiahnngipanitaaie o 

If there is any fault that is common to | Knox, Union... womens necceee ene ccae snne-e-BOPte 27-29 

many otherwise good farmers, it is that of | Lincoln, Damariscotta wo---2------ Spt. 21-29 

Madawaska, Mada 2 Oct. 15 


allowing their cows to ran down or shrink 
in milk while they are in the pastures. 
Early in the season there may be more rich, 
succulent and nutritious grass in the past- 
ures than the cows caneat. After the first 
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of July the grass is not so juicy, and ae aoe eh 

although the cows find enough to satisfy | somerset, Madison............ ..--. Ct. 
their appetites, they cannot turn as much of | West Washington, Cherryfield.... ._.. ....-. Sept, 20-22 
it into milk or butter,fat as they did earlier. NEE sn Ras HAMPSHIRE. 

Some have an amount stored up and have ter, ter._.......--..----.------- Sept. 20-23 
the ability todraw upon that, so that the | 9 Par, Greenfiela...-......-..-....-__.. Sept. 20-22 
shrinkage in flesh and milk production is RHODE ISLAND. 

not noticed until it has become too promi. | Newport, Portsmouth...._..__.__.__.__.____ Sept. 20-24 
nent to be overlooked. Then they may try CONNECTICUT. 

to help the matter by giving a grain ration | Be". Berlin... mem 
or giving other extra feed, but it is not easy Quilfora: Genter. sadscd nipsgsciaceursnkoccescke can 
to stop anything that is going down hill pan sae aaah oo ss see Bee —- os 
and set it to running up again, while it | Dorsesnoe Park, antic..........-.... Sept. 
would have taken but little to prevent it | Newsown. gina 72 


starting down. The better method would | kockville, Rockville.................. 
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CHARACTER ON HORSEBACK 


Many a peculiar sight one sees on horse- 
back. Did it ever occur to you that a horse 
raced in this condition becomes very much 
overheated. The saddle with its weight 
rabs the back. Under the bridle and straps 
are little soreand chafed spots. Soothe and 
refresh by the use of Glosserine. Article 
ef great value in a stable. 


0. N. CRITTENTON CO., 
U5 Fulton &St., New York. 
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The Most Useful and Popular Little 
Book Ever Published. 
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Care and management of stallions. 
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Care of horses in sickness. 

Champion records. 

Leading trotting sires. 

Trotting and pacing statistics. 

Rules of the American trotting turf. 

Index to rules. 

Rules for laying out mile and half-mile tracks 
Rules for admission to Standard Trotting and 
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below that. To lose this exceptionally rich 
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painful to the cow and may produce an in- | Kast Algoma, Sault Ste Marie... Oct. 4, 5 
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@ much larger percentage of butter South Grenville. P -_é also in SHERES, SUFFOLKS, HACK- 
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product is not only to reduce the butter 
value of the entire milking, but it hasa 
tendency to cause the cow to dry off earlier 
than she should, as that milk, or almost 
cream, must be absorbed again into the 
system. The milker should not stop to 
talk while milking, but should not hurry 
by exerting too much strength at his work 
or by stopping as soon as he does not get 
as largea stream as he did when he first 
began. In this respect the European cus- 
tom of having the milking done by women 
is better than ours, as they exert less 
strength and have more patience. 

Fruit in general is arriving in splendid 
condition. Apples have matured well und 
each day the supply is Al. 
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The McMurray Sulky 


Special prices on Sulky Wheels and Tires. 





Wire or Wood Wheels—Weight, 170 to 180 pounds. 
LOW PRICE. Send for Catalogue and Price List. 


McMURRAY 


Sulkies and Jogging Carts 


Standard. the World Over. 
We can save you money. 


and Road Wagon—Hung on Springs— 
A high class wagon, and ata 


Co., Marion, Ohio 


Also attachments for old style sulkies. 
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North Dakota, Mandan._.................._.. Sept. 27-29 
Pennsylvania Horticult’l, Philadelphia.._...Nov. 8-12 
Rhode Island Horticultural, Providence._.Sept. 15-18 
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American Institute, New York City ........ Sept. 20-22 

Chicago, Live Stock ._.. ..................Nov. 26-Dec. 3 

Satna “| ALTAMONT STOCK FARM 
Georgia, Macon wes ----OCt. 19-28 

some. Boise._.......... Oct. 17-22 “ 

Illinois, Springfield ......................Sept. 29-Oct. 7 —HIGH-CLASS dog, fine sire 
Kansas, Hutchinson -... .... .....-............ Sept. 19.23 DOGS lie bitch pup, A olfle De 

Maine. Lewiston .................--------.-... Sept. 27-30 

Montana, Helena.....-...... .-...-...-............Oct.3-9 

New Jersey Interstate, Trenton.__.......... Sept. 26-30 

New Mexieo Albuquerque.................... Oct. 10-15 

North Carolina, Raleigh Oct. 17-22 


MILLBROOK, N. Y 
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